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OVER THE TOP 


When you have made your compound the best you 
know how with rubber, plasticizer, filler, accelerator, 
antioxidant, and whatever else you have in mind and 
still it falls short of meeting the requirements speci- 


fied or service expected—then adjust your vulcanizing 


(go to low sulphur) 


and accelerating materials as may be needed and add 


TELLOY 


for lower cold flow, lower permanent set, higher 


modulus, greater resistance to reversion in heat and 


for real super aging. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A Cell-Tight Expanded Rubber 
E. V. Osberg 
UBATEX is m F ; a i a there was evidence 
Re trade name : ‘ of escaping gas 
fur all articles ie © —_ ; if : from within. After 











and materials of ; fk 
expanded cell-tight i ee 
rubber made under : 
the Denton and sup- 
plementing process- 
es owned by 
Rubatex Products, 
Inc. Onazote is the 
name used to de- 
scribe this material 
manufactured in 
England. Rubatex 
is made in the form 
of cellular ebonite 
and also as a soft material somewhat resembling ‘sponge 
rubber. 

The characteristic of all such processed substances is 
that of a cellular or cell-tight structure with confined gas 
in small cells or globules, like tiny balloons held together 
with rubber membranes to form a mass. For this reason 
it is sometimes referred to as “Bubble Rubber.” This 
structure results in a non-water-absorbing product of very 
light weight with high insulating value. 





Historical Development 


The first known discovery of expanded rubber was 
made about thirty years ago by Hans Pflumer in Dresden, 
Germany. He with two brothers was experimenting in 
an attempt to produce a puncture-proof tire. Cut pieces 
of rubber were placed in solvents and agitated as the 
rubber dissolved, after which a gas was introduced under 
extreme pressure in an autoclave. Pflumer describes the 
discovery by relating that on removal one day some extra 
large pieces of rubber had not dissolved, and in each piece 
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Gassing Chambers in Laboratory of Rubatex Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


a short time the 
piece of rubber had 
gradually collapsed 
to its original size. 
This observation 
led Pflumer to be- 
lieve that undis- 
solved rubber could 
be impregnated 
with gas, and 
through proper vul- 
canizing, while the 
rubber was under 
gas pressure, he 
was able to retain the gas within the rubber. 

The Pflumer brothers had visions of a new product 
with remarkable properties. They had produced a ma- 
terial which because of its gas content had great insulation 
value against cold. The light weight and waterproof 
characteristics made the material of value for flotation. 

Many difficulties presented themselves, however, in the 
making of a commercial product. The necessity of high 
pressures with gas forced the brothers to work with slow 
operating compressors using a column of water and a 
water pump to force the gas into the autoclave where the 
pressure was applied to the rubber. The gassing chamber 
itself was a crude affair consisting of a tube with covers 
bolted on both ends. The gases they wished to use were 
expensive and difficult to obtain for commercial manu- 
facture. 

Nevertheless Hans Pflumer came to this country in 
1911 bringing with him samples of expanded rubber. He : 
attempted to manufacture here on a commercial scale. The 
World War interfered with his plans, and.the Pflumer 
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patents expired with no profit being realized by the inven- 
tors. Two years ago Hans Pflumer was discovered work- 
ing as a skilled mechanic in a New Jersey machine shop. 
He is now an engineer with Rubatex Products, Inc., at 
its New York laboratory, and since his affiliation he has 
aided materially in the development of the present product. 

The next significant step was made in England around 
1930 when the Denton process’ was introduced. An Eng- 
lish company was formed to use this process commer- 
cially, and a factory was established near London for 
that purpose. The operation until recently has been on a 
small scale; the manufacture is confined largely to hard 
board for insulation and soft rub- 
ber for mats and balls. 

In 1933 a group of New York 
financiers became interested in 
the English product and formed 
a company for research and de- 
velopment. A pilot plant was set 
up at Baltimore to act both as 
factory and laboratory. A license 
was then taken from the English 
company (Expanded Rubber 
Co.) to operate under the 
patents which were more recently 
acquired. » Later a factory was 
obtained at Bedford, Va., and a 
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tight chamber or autoclave capable of withstanding high 
pressures. The autoclave is steam jacketed for heating 
and has the proper gages for indicating internal pressure 
and temperature. It is piped to permit introduction and 
removal of gases. 

4. After the chamber is sealed, the air is removed with 
a vacuum pump so as to insure the purity of the gas to 
be introduced later. 

5. Gas pressure varying from 1,500 to 5,000 pounds 
per square inch is introduced, depending upon the nature 
of the compound, the desired time of penetration, and the 
product required. The gassing operation caused many early 
difficulties. Rubatex engineers 
were obliged to design a type of 
closure that would be rapid and 
still safe and effective. Previous 
models required 40 minutes to open 
and close, but present types can be 
closed by one man ina few minutes. 

After the lid was closed the 
early makers of expanded rub- 
ber used a long, slow process to 
gain the necessary pressures. The 
usual procedure was to use a 
water pump and compress the 
gas in a column, repeating the 
cycle until the desired pressure 








laboratory established in New 
York, N. Y. The Expanded 
Rubber Co. of England was also 
purchased. The Bedford factory has 
been sold to an active manufacturer now 
operating under the name of Virginia 
Rubatax Corp.; the Expanded Rubber 
Co. has been sold to an English group, 
which in turn has purchased a larger 
factory for extensive expansion. In 
this country licenses have been granted 
to Michigan Rubatex Corp., Port Clin- 
ton, O., a subsidiary of Standard Prod- 
ucts Co.; Sponge Rubber Products Co., 
Derby, Conn.; Virginia Rubatex Corp., 
Bedford, Va.; and United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Rubatex Products, Inc., maintains a re- 
search and development laboratory in 
New York. 

A later development was a joint dis- 
covery by Roberts, Peel, and Scott while 
operating at Baltimore. This patent* 
with the Denton and other supporting 
patents covers the process as operated 
today. 








Operating Process Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, Conn. 
Process Control Valves and Gages 
Storage Tank at Left 


While details of the process for 
manufacturing expanded rubber vary in 
connection with different products, in general the process 
may be outlined as follows: 

1. The rubber is compounded, mixed, and sheeted or 
formed im accordance with regular rubber practices. 

2. The compounded mass is prepared for the gassing 
operation either by rolling it between sheets of cloth or 
metal, or in the case of special shapes by placing it in 
tubes, or trays, or in molds for forming. In some cases 
the sheets are put into a rigid metal box so as to confine 
the rubber during the gas penetration period. Usually in 
this case metal plates are placed between the sheets to 
act as separators and to conduct heat. 

3. For gas inclusion the rubber is then placed in a gas- 


bber Products Co., Derby, Cons 


Autoclave for Impregnating Rubber with Gas 








was reached. Modern compres- 
and storage vehicles have 
corrected this difficulty. 
The sealed cells are filled with nitro- 
wherein the soft material differs 
from a sponge rubber which has been 
blown with carbon dioxide gas. This 
quickly passes through rubber; 
whereas aitrogen will remain enclosed 
indefinitely. It has more recently been 
discovered that because of its ebonite 
character, the hard material may be 
blown with CO.. 

6. Steam pressure is admitted to the 
jacket for a predetermined period to 
raise the temperature within the auto- 
clave to the desired points for warming 
and semi-vulcanization. This heating also 
increases internal pressure of the gas, and 
the warming before cure softens the 
rubber so as to aid gas penetration. 

7. After shutting off the steam, the 
chamber is allowed to cool slowly for a 
short period; then the cooling is accel- 
erated by the introduction of cooling 
water into the jacket. Uhis is done to 
strengthen the cell wall of the partially 
vulcanized rubber and to reduce gas 
pressure so as to expedite removal of 
the gas from the chamber. 

8. The gas is then evacuated from the chamber, and air 
is admitted to atmospheric pressure; next the cover 
is removed, and the rubber taken out. Most of the ex- 
pansion occurs after the rolls of rubber have been un- 
wrapped, and it continues for several minutes after re- 
moval. The actual amount of expansion depends upon the 
amount of pressure, plasticity of the rubber, length of 
gassing time, and the nature of the compound. 

9. The rubber is allowed a rest period for recovery 
as well as to permit full expansion, after which it is shaped 
and cured in conventional presses or heaters. 
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1U. S. Patent No. 1,905,269. 
2.086.513. 


7U. S. Patent No. 
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Characteristics of Hard and Soft Types 


In the beginning special interest was shown in the hard 
Rubatex because of its great lightness, rigidity, and ex- 
ceptional insulating qualities. The hard Rubatex is board- 
like in appearance and can be cut readily by knife or saw. 
In test it shows a crushing strength of 80 pounds per 
square inch. Its weight is three and one-half to eight 
pounds per cubic foot, or even heavier material can be 
produced where greater strength is needed. 

Soft Rubatex resembles a fine-pore light- 
weight sponge rubber in appearance, but is 
lighter in weight and has a definite cellular 
cross-section. It can be made as light as five 
pounds per cubic foot, but material weighing 
approximately eight pounds per cubic foot is 
most commonly used. 

A great many compounds have been devel- 
oped to give especial characteristics to this cell- 
tight rubber in both the hard and soft varieties 
for particular applications. 


Application of Soft Rubatex 


The cold storage field finds soft Rubatex of 
value for door gaskets and seals, blankets for 
dry ice, as a lining for shipping containers of 
various kinds, lids for ice cream containers, 
peddling boxes, and passing doors or curtains. 
Rubatex cover tubing is used to prevent con- 
densation on the copper tubing used in refrig- 
erators. In some cases the copper tube has 
been eliminated entirely, and the brine con- 
ducted through the Rubatex tubing. 

Athletics such as football, hockey, lacrosse, 
etc., require maximum protection for the player 
with minimum weight, and expanded rubber, 
particularly on 


Wud 
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Child’s Safety Belt 
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standard life preservers in preference to materials for- 
merly used. 

Rubatex engineers are now working with some of the 
larger manufacturers of life preservers to perfect an im- 
proved design which will stow well and act to carry an 
unconscious person with head out of the water at all 
times. Safety belts, like the one illustrated, for small 
children are now being made. They are designed to give 
a child sufficient buoyancy to enable him to learn to swim 
without danger. 

Rubatex bumpers for boats were one of the 
first articles placed on the market. They have 
been widely accepted because of buoyancy, 
their cushioning effect, and the ability to with- 
stand hard usage. Where the usual types are 
replaced several times each season, the Ruba- 
tex fenders have been reported in a number 
of cases to last several years. 


Application of Hard Rubatex 


Ilard Rubatex is believed to be the lightest 
weight material manufactured, and suitable for 
use in a number of new fields. Its weight is 
not greater than half that of cork board. Ow- 
ing to its rigidity, it will stand alone without 
support; it will not sag, and it will back up 
thin layers that may be used as an external 
finishing coating. It is reported to have the 
same insulating value as double the thickness 
of materials most commonly used and is shown 
by the Refrigeration Data Book for 1936 to 


>», be superior to any other type of insulation ma- 
Ry ; 


terial on the market. Because it does not 
i& Tex absorb moisture, this insulating value does not 
nfield, O. diminish as time goes on. 


Hard Rubatex is applicable particularly to 
three fields : in- 





wet days in the 
case of foot- 
ball, is far more 
satisfactory as 
padding in the 
uniforms than 
the material 
formerly used. 
It is being used 
extensively in 
high-grade 
football gear, 
thus substitut- 
ing rubber for 
felt of various 
kinds. Garden 
mats. bath 
mats, kneeling 





The fact that Rubatex is soft and pliable, has great 
buoyancy, and is non-hygroscopic, logically places it in the 
field for life preservers. The Morro Castle and Mohawk 
disasters made the public “safety-at-sea’’ conscious. The 
Copeland Committee of the United States Senate, in a 
report on these two tragedies, recommended expanded 
rubber as one of the standard materials for life preservers, 
publishing a pattern especially designed for the use of 
this type of rubber. The Department of Commerce 
through the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation 
also approved gas expanded cell-tight rubber for use in 





pads, and fire- Sponye Kubber Products Co., Derby, Conn, 

house | landing Products Made from Soft Rubatex 
pads likewise 

have all been found to be extremely satisfactory. 


sulation against 


heat and cold, 
flotation, and 
housing. Its 
usage along 
these lines has 
be en carried 


out in England 
and on the Con- 





tinent, under 
the Denton 
patent, and is 
now to be in- 
stituted in the 


United States. 

As _ far 
flotation is con- 
cerned, it is 
highly adapta- 
ble because of 
its greater 
buoyancy than other materials and its high resistance to 
water absorption. Mooring buoys and life rafts have been 
built and have withstood severe tests. A life raft was 
subjected to the Navy test by being dropped 60 feet into 
still water. By the impact the metal corners were caved 
in, but the raft was unharmed. 

Because of its peculiar properties, hard Rubatex fills 
a need in the construction of inexpensive houses. A com- 
plete house wall 1% inches thick made of hard slabs of 
this material is reported to provide insulation against 
heat and cold better than in the case of 18 inches of brick, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Careass and 


Low Hysteresis Loss 


Maynard F. 


N THE development of a truck tire carcass stock the 
degree to which it develops internal heat, when rap- 
idly and frequently distorted (its hysteresis loss), and 

its ability to withstand that heat without losing its strength 
or becoming brittle are of primary importance. A suitable 
stock should not only develop very little heat, but should 
also retain its physical properties when hot. Long over- 
cures must not adversely affect it. It must resist oxida- 
tion and must be compatible with the tread stock. 

By the use of combinations of Zenite and Accelerator 
#8 (formaldehyde-para-toluidine) stocks have been pro- 
duced which not only have relatively low hysteresis loss 
when they are deformed, but which also retain exception- 
ally well their tensile strength and toughness at elevated 
temperatures. In both these respects such stocks are far 
superior to those accelerated with straight mercaptoben- 
zothiazole or its salts. 

The following data on a typical high-grade truck tire 
gum carcass stock accelerated with various amounts of 
Zenite or a Zenite-=&8 combination show the value of 
Zenite-#8 in producing cool running stocks which retain 
their strengths at elevated temperatures. 

The base recipe used in our study was: 


NS EE EPO ee eee eT eT See E re ee re Te 100. 
ON SR RP er rer reer rer eT 10. 
Pn PE cnLubhdwedeanoebesesin tes oben isb500 0% 2 y 
DE Ce wie ste Ckwase eb sooeaeuhvwn ss een waeee eons 0.7 
SE on oe al a os hohe see tl ea RE ee OSS 0.75 
Pe Oe is ae redeem nee bea sabes See mes 0.5 
ES” 6. 5-66 0b 44S DAO CSAS RAN SDE DESEO KO SERODO ' Le 
NS OEE OE OEE PET CE TTT TTT OTe as indicated 
DN os. vitsapanesbhaoecekdeeteba ke Fdebs eons hes 2.75 
2% stearic acid was used when the only accelerator was Zenit« 
SumMMARY oF PuysicaL Test Data* 
— Tensile Strength—Elongation at Break 

Compound l 251. 187 1 251 188 1251-88 1251-89 

Cures at 267° F..... Zenine 0.85 &% ‘Zenite iJ 05% “ Zenite 0.4% Zenite 0.6% 

#8 1.0% #8 1.0% 
Tested at 30° C. 

Unaged: m 
ee 3500 710 3875 740 4400 770 4600 740 
Lee: dekenaes 3100 750 3450 760 3875 750 3575 720 

Aged 2 Days in 100° C. Air Oven: r 
SS 1975 580 1975 520 2525 600 2475 600 
EAD BER. ccvwcses 2075 600 2150 600 1150 500 2275 590 

Aged 14 days in 70° C. Oxygen Bomb: 

OP BR, 6 00ess0% 2575 670 2525 670 2675 670 3000 660 
et SE, Gebckews 525 410 725 470 1550 550 1525 550 
Tested at 100° C. 

Unaged 
SNS dintgw isthe 720 700 775 660 2400 810 2525 780 
SP GE. nésacces 375 470 350 430 2100 750 1475 660 

Aged 14 Days in 70°C. Oxygen Bomb: 

OD BEMNR. goo sccce 125 390 100 220 1300 750 575 460 
| ee 50 100 25 14 100 240 75 200 


*Throughout this report tensile strength and modulus at 
elongations are expressed in English units (lbs. per sq. in.). 
at break is recorded as a percentage of the original length. 


intermediate 
Elongation 


37E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Wiimington, Del. 

2 Heat build-up is obtained by placing a vulcanized cylinder of the stock 
between two parallel plates protected f.0m the metal by ebonite disks. The 
lower plate is placed on a lever arm so that the sample is kept under a 
constant load; in this case, 153 lbs. per sa. im. By means of the upper 
plate the sample is compressed 0.25-in. 1,800 times per m‘n. The test is 
run until the temperature of the sample remains constant. The temperature 
is obtained bz placing a thermocouple between the ebonite bottom plate and 
the sample. The temperature is much lower at this point than at the center 


of the sample. 





Torrenee ! 


The following table shows Goodrich Flexometer heat 
build-up? data obtained with various amounts of accelera- 





tor in the base formula No. 1251. 
Heat Build- up 
Cure at 267° F. 5 
( ‘compound % Accelerator 50 Aine. 70 Mins. 120 Mins 
1251-137 ge ea. Zs 2°C 
-188 De oe eee A ae mt bg € 23°C 
-189 Se CD waa wesceces 30° C 28° ¢ a < 
190 RP ae 21° < zi? < Cf pap ® 
-93 CP pe ep eee 24° C 19° << 19? C 
1.0 #8 
88 C6 “WERE 2600s 00a 16°C. iS” < is” s:. 
1.0 #8 
89 Dit SRD is b.2 5605505 13" &. Age t 1s°C 
1.0 #8 
10 OS: OMe fea isecncee 2" '<;. 35° << 19° C 
1.0 #8 
97 errr ree 237°C 19° ¢ 20° € 
0.75 #8 
hese data show that the minimum heat build-up in a 


Zenite stock is obtained with about 1% Zenite, but this 
produces greater heat build-up than does the poorest 
Zenite-#8 combination: namely, 0.3% Zenite-0.75% #8. 
The temperature build-up in a stock containing 50% of 
zinc oxide is very close to that of a stock containing only 
10%, each based on the rubber. 

The differences between the stocks shown by tension 
testing at 100° C. are even more striking than the differ- 
ences in hysteresis properties. A more complete picture 
of this phase is shown by the data on the following four 
zinc oxide stocks : 








Compound No. 1251 -191 -192 -102 -103 
a 100. 100 100. 100 
CARON 5 oo > 85% 4h 6 owas 50. 50 50 50. 
Oe ee ee 2. Pm sa a 
Ser re ee 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
PRONE. chuaeusss en endese 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 
ED <i ab aascwube< ses 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 
ne Gee rem 5. a. : i. 
EE ee ee eee 0.85 1.05 0.4 0.6 
POO UOURNOE GD 55. osc cikinsc een oe o* 5. 1. 
DE Sits sewiwes éxcaeaes 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 

SumMARy oF PuysicaL Test Data 
Cures at Mod. Tens. Elong. Mod. ‘Tens. Elong. 
Compound 259° F. 600% _ = Str. at Br. 600% Str. at Br. 
Tested at 30° C. Tested at 100° C. 
251-191 30 Mins. 1525 3225 760 400 2250 1000 
45 Mins. 1975 3625 720 575 3000 1000 
70 Mins. 2200 3775 710 725 3325 920 
90 Mins. 2175 3725 720 ‘ne 575 560 
150 Mins. 2200 3525 700 — 375 440 
1251-192 30 Mins. 1925 3700 740 475 2700 960 
45 Mins. 2225 3750 710 675 3575 960 
70 Mins. 2550 3925 690 vee $25 460 
90 Mins. 2425 3925 690 850 850 600 
150 Mins. 2175 3575 690 sine 550 500 
1251-102 20 Mins. 2000 4075 770 500 3275 1000 
45 Mins. 2575 4200 720 825 3725 920 
70 Mins. 2850 4325 690 1075 3400 860 
90 Mins. 2925 4100 670 1125 3425 860 
150 Mins. 2750 3825 680 1075 3300 866 
1251-103 30 Mins. 2450 4350 72 675 3575 920 
45 Mins. 2875 4325 690 1075 3450 860 
70 Mins. 3125 4125 660 1225 2925 800 
90 Mins. 3175 3975 670 1225 1825 700 
150 Mins. 2800 3625 660 1100 2800 800 
It has been found that a stock (1251-88) containing 


Zenite 0.4-#8 1.0 has about the same rate of cure as a 
stock (1251-187) containing 0.85 Zenite. Likewise, No. 
1251-89 and No. 1251-188 are similar in rate of cure. 
The Zenite-#8 stock does give a much higher modulus 
and shows an entirely different type of cure than does the 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Foreign Trade an 


Influence for 


World Peace’ 


E. G. Holt * 


the days of the Spanish conquerors, when precious 

metals from Mexico accounted for the greater part 
of its value. During colonial times our foreign trade con- 
sisted largely of tobacco, lumber products, cotton, furs, 
fish, and foodstuffs such as corn and potatoes. Raw ma- 
terials made up the bulk of the trade until relatively recent 
times, but since the turn of the century we have been largely 
regarded as an exporter of finished manufactures, an im- 
porter of raw materials, and (broadly) this is our present 
position. As a matter of strict fact it is well to remember, 
however, that less than 50% of our total imports value con- 
sists of those economic classes of goods described techni- 
cally as “crude materials” and “crude foodstuffs,” and in 
years since 1929 “finished manufactures” (aside from 
“manufactured foodstuffs” ) 


Frit cos. trade has been with our continent since 


also true, the United States is doing everything possible 
to keep open the channels of world trade. Those business 
men whose daily occupation is to find ways and means 
of completing business transactions with customers in 
foreign countries on a mutually satisfactory basis are far 
fitter ambassadors of good will than any other kind of 
representatives. To facilitate business transactions under 
the guidance of the Department of State our government 
has already completed 16 reciprocal trade agreements with 
foreign governments, and under these treaties we have 
gained easier access to foreign markets for numerous in- 
dividual types of merchandise in return for similar con- 
cessions to other countries. It is perhaps too early to 
judge fully the economic effect of these treaties, but if 
they should prove too harmful to domestic industries in 
particular cases it needs to 





accounted but once for over 
50% of our exports. Trade 
since 1929 has been more 
limited to strict necessities 
than formerly. 

To the matter-of-fact 
person foreign trade may 
mean merely the exchange 
of surplus goods we do not 
need for other goods which 
we do need, with resulting 
improved living standards 
both for ourselves and those 
to whom we sell. From a 
labor viewpoint exports are 
usually viewed as a factor 
aiding domestic employ- 
ment and imports a factor 
reducing our employment; 





HE rubber industry is vitally interested in 

foreign commerce and the views, policies, 
and methods considered by the governmental 
agencies responsible for the manipulation of 
contacts and trade agreements which directly or 
indirectly affect international exchange of mate- 
rials and merchandise. Common understanding 
and close cooperation between the beneficiaries 
of foreign trade and the medium of contact will 
enhance the ultimate results. Industry has in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 7 
an ally whose effectiveness depends largely 
upon the use ‘and assistance afforded it by the 
members of industry itself. 


be remembered that they 
are subject to denounce- 
ment after a certain time in 
each case; meanwhile their 
influence as a good will fac- 
tor has been highly benefi- 
cial in every instance. The 
nations of Latin America 
have also looked with great 
appreciation on the change 
in policy of the United 
States in abandoning inter- 
vention there. 
There is but one bureau 
Washington with the 
definite duty of foreign 
trade promotion through 
service to industry, the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. Its work on 








if we think of import items 
like rubber, tin, hides, and 
skins, we at once realize that these imports also furnish 
employment to domestic labor. Foreign trade, to the ex- 
porter and the importer, means rubbing elbows in com- 
petition with foreign companies engaged in the same line 
of business, which is from the viewpoint of domestic con- 
sumers a healthy influence tending to keep our domestic 
concerns operating on a competitive price basis. The fact 
that our own range of soil and climate does not provide 
us with everything we need emphasizes the interdependence 
of nations. But from the government viewpoint, at pres- 
ent, it seems to me that foreign trade is regarded, prop- 
erly, as the chief influence toward peace in a world dis- 
turbed as it has scarcely been in the memory of living men. 

Business cannot operate between nations at war, and on 
the theory that the converse of this statement, that “na- 
tions cannot be at war while business is maintained,” is 


1 Abstracted from a talk presented at Akron, O., on May 18 in connection 
with the observance of National Foreign Trade Week. 

* Acting chief, Leather and Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D 


foreign trade lightens the 
burdens without lessening the responsibility of citizens 
engaged in foreign trade. The statistics which it pre- 
pares on United States imports and exports are a guide 
for broad national policy, but for the tradesmen they 
show where particular commodities can be bought or 
sold, and the volume of trade, in units of volume (pairs, 
pounds, number, etc.) commonly used in the particular 
line of trade. A special division of the bureau maintains 
lists of foreign importers and dealers by types of mer- 
chandise, and lists of foreign producers and exporters, 
which may be purchased at a nominal price by those in- 
terested. Another particular division provides information 
upon request regarding the rates of import duty assessed 
on any product imported into any foreign country and 
information regarding quota restrictions on trade. For- , 
merly the remaining divisions of the bureau were organ- 
ized only along geographic lines, any inquiry being routed 
to a Latin American Division, a Far Eastern Division, a 
European Division, etc., depending on the location of the 
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We still have such divisions handling 


subject country. 
regional information, but since 1921 the handling 
of trade inquiries is organized on a commodity basis, with 
divisions responsible for information concerning particu- 
lar commodities in every country of the world. And so 
we have a Metals and Minerals Division, a Chemical Di- 
vision, a Foodstuffs Division, a Textile Division, and a 
Leather and Rubber Division, which interpret trade sta- 
tistics, maintain files of information, answer correspond- 
ence, and publish circulars and reports dealing with the 
trade in their respective commodities and products. Each 
division, aside from endeavoring to look out for the public 
interest as an entity, tries to be of particular assistance in 
interpreting trade developments throughout the world in 
so far as they affect the interest of firms trading in the 
particular commodity field. 

[ do not need to tell you that foreign trade has under- 
gone far-reaching changes in recent years. Whether a 
worldwide struggle is going on between forces of liberal- 
ism and forces of reaction or not, it is certain that instead 
of policies designed to enrich human life by commercial 
intercourse between nations, many nations have initiated 
programs tending to restrict commercial and other inter- 
course with their neighbers. The severity of the economic 
depression is partly responsible for this; the influence of 
worldwide mechanical industrialization is partly responsi- 
ble, making more nations competitive with one another in 
the nature of their products; the rapidity of transport and 
communication makes developments quickly effective upon 
business trends, and competition is more noticed when 
business volume is low; fears of war make nations desire 
economic self-sufficiency, and this increases the pressure 
for protection againt imports and for new lines of domes- 
tic production, in order to give fuller employment to 
domestic labor and reduce the burden of relief expendi- 
ture. The net effect has for some years been in the direc- 
tion of nationalistic policies. Extreme nationalism now 
controls the entire economic life of such nations as Russia, 
Germany, and Italy; in other cases it has resulted only in 
their tariff policy becoming more restrictive of trade as 
in the case of the British Empire: in still other instances 
it has brought in its wake international control over selected 
industries as with international rubber, tin, and tea. 
commis- 

It can 
a means 


Control over an industry by an independent 
sion is theoretically feasible in many instances. 
often be shown to be theoretically desirable as 
of reducing expenses, assuring adequate supplies, elimi- 
nating unfair competition, and so forth. But in prac- 
tice such controls tend to come under the influence of 
business men interested financially in their results, and 
these men have always, so far as I can learn, acted too 
much from motives of selfishness. Selfishness in a world 
of economic freedom is bad enough, but in a world of 
government-controlled economy would probably be much 
worse, from the point of view of ultimate consumers and 
the public generally. The effect is to “freeze” the opera- 
tions of the industry on an artificial plane of operations— 
in domestic industry, the regulated public utility is per- 
mitted by law to earn a certain rate of return, but there 
is always the question as to how efficiently operated is 
the company; so in the case of any industry the play of 
free competition being removed, the spur for progress in 
cheapening methods of production loses its edge. Over a 
long period of time these controls will, I think, tend to 
reduce the importance of merchants as intermediaries be- 
tween producers and consumers, and this may lead to 
further regulation. In short, the tendency toward control 
seems to be cumulative, not because the idea of control 
is necessarily sound in principle, but sometimes because 
it offers a vehicle for exploiting one part of the world, or 
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one part of the public, at the expense of another, and some- 
times because it seems the most feasible means of a nation 
protecting its public against the effects of similar controls 
operated by others. American business men generally 
seem to me to regard such controls as undesirable, but if 
they exist, with true business philosophy the attempt is 
to make money in spite of or even by means of them. 

With the trying conditions of international trade at 
which I have hinted, it is not surprising that export trade 
requires more knowledge and experience than the small 
manufacturers can atford, except in highly specialized 
lines. The tendency has been for international trade in 
important commodities to fall into the hands of a limited 
number of leading companies or corporations. Faced with 
so many bars against international shipment of manufac- 
tured goods, large exporters have often established. for- 
eign branch factories to service important foreign consum- 
ing regions. Perhaps there is no remedy for this. Perhaps 
it is even economically desirable, tending to bring the 
standard of living in the foreign country nearer to our 
level. But nationalistic tendencies in some countries, 
notably Japan, have taken the direction of considering 
such branch factories undesirable, and the owners have 
been forced to sell to Japanese interests, which indicates 
that the policy is not without dangers. 

I think I cannot close this talk better than by quoting 
words chiseled in the granite over one of the entrances to 
the Department of Commerce at Washington. These 
words are as true today as when they were written by 
Jancroft many years ago. They symbolize, to me, the 
truth that all present difficulties are of a temporary nature, 
that business always has taken place and therefore always 
will continue. The words have to do with commerce, or 
business in its broadest sense. They are, “Commerce de- 
fies every wind, outrides every tempest, invades every 
zone. 

I trust you may agree with me in hoping that American 
firms in foreign trade may be stimulated to renewed 
efforts in keeping business active as a bulwark of civiliza- 
tion and peace. 





Reelaiming Rubber 


The process referred to’ is characterized by adding to 
the digestor in the alkali reclaiming process small 
amounts of oxidizing agents incapable of exerting a 
halogenating or halo-hydrinating action on the rubber 
hydrocarbon. The compound employed may be selected 
from a large group of available materials. 

In a typical example 1,000 pounds of properly shredded 
waste rubber stock are placed in a digestor with 3,000 
pounds of water and 150 pounds of caustic soda. To the 
digestor three to five pounds of ammonium persulphate 
crystals are added. The digestor is sealed, and the mass 
heated and agitated for 12 to 16 hours at 370 to 390° F. 
The reclaimed rubber mass is then discharged from the 
digestors, washed, and dried. The process provides a re- 
claim which may be refined in the usual way and is not 
markedly elastic or resilient. 

In a further example in which is present the same 
amount of rubber, water, and caustic soda two to four 
pounds of urea peroxide are added to the digestor, and the 
process is continued as described in the preceding example 
Four to eight pounds of pyrophosphate may be added to 
stabilize and regulate the liberation of oxygen from the 
urea peroxide. This reclaimed product is characterized by 
its resilient qualities, but is not tacky. 


1 United States patent No. 2,069,151, Jan. 26, 1937. 
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Accelerator 


for Chloroprene 
Plastic Polymer’ 


W. J. Clapson* 


S ACCELERATORS in Neoprene Type E compounds 

loaded with 100 parts of soft carbon black, com- 
parison is made between basic-carbonate white lead, 
zine oxide, magnesia, and litharge. Also the author dis- 
cusses the effect of wood rosin, pine tar, stearic acid, 
lead oleate, and sulphur on the cure and of some of 
these on water, gasoline and kerosene absorption with 
litharge and with magnesia. 


HIE desirability of using certain metallic oxides to 

accelerate the vulcanization of the chloroprene plas- 

tic polymer known as DuPrene Type F was shown 
by Bridgwater and Krismann.* However the tendency 
of that polymer to scorch in the presence of zinc oxide 
or litharge greatly restricted the use of these materials 
and substantially prohibited the use of zine oxide alone. 
This difficulty does not appear to be so pronounced in 
the case of the polymer now known commercially as Neo- 
prene Type E. The present paper discusses certain prop- 


TaBLe 1 SYSTEMATIC VARIATION OF LITILARGE 

D2 D3 D4 D5 Dé D7 
NN ig se Pe cee and 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ORME 5 0 hn 559: 5 100 190 100 100 100 100 
Cottonseed oil ........ 3 3 3 3 3 3 
FF wood rosinf...... 5 5 5 5 5 5 
RORIRERIE EEE she fos! osu a's ache 1 1 1 1 1 l 
Bs > er ee ee 10 20 30 5 100 
* Trade name for a soft variety of carbon black. 
+ FF No. 20 wood rosin (Hercules Powder Co.) 
£ Sublimed litharge was used throughout 








clave in saturated steam maintained at the temperature 
indicated. Weight changes were determined by weighing 
on an analytical balance; volume changes were measured 
by the Navy method, which consists in determining the 
water displacement of the sample by weighing it on a 
Jolly balance. In the case of the gasoline and kerosene 
absorption tests, the volume increases reported were 
obtained immediately on removing the sample from the 
liquid; the stress-strain data were obtained after the 
sample had been allowed to dry four hours in air. The 


erties obtained with the latter material (referred to as gasoline used was lead-free motor gasoline of 60° to 

polymer) with — special 62° Bé.* All members of 

ee 9 litharge a THERMAK 00 — 1 G./SQ. CM a series were prepared 
‘ference t arge as K m™ a series were spare 

reterence t : a seh COTTONSEED OlL 3 LITHARGE 0 to 100 ; yr 

accelerator for it. 20 i i tigheeeat.ueee. 1: Co Oo by the master batch 
“ | | : ° . 
Stocks were com- io mim |} |. 20 oan. aw 40 MIM 80 MIN. method, the variable in- 
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pounded on a 15 by 30 
em. laboratory rubber 
mill, with roll tempera- 
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gredient being added to 


oe ae an appropriate portion 
| of the master batch, and 
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cured simultaneously. 
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about 40° C. The mixed % | oon fis eh gee 
RS EE RT EP os aes See | @ | | Systematic Variation 
: res | ° 
at about 0.23 cm. (0.090- | | | of Litharge 
inch); the cured slabs a L ; | : a 3 . ‘ 7 
were 0.20 cm. (0.080- “0 20 50 100 0 20 50 100 (~O 20 50 10 0 20 50 100 10 perma ; the 
‘nels tech oe ataneiel PARTS OF LITHARGE effect of adding litharge 
wae * gs to polymer, the stocks 

were made at 148.9° oe Fig. l. Effect of Litharge on Cure formulated as in Table 1 
(300° F.) in the steam iin were mixed. Results are 
cavities of the press, cor- POLYMER 100 THERMAX 100 shown in Figure 1 
responding to an equilibri- wooo Ross wooo nosm S sing a 

P § %, : k COTTONSEED ol 3 COTTONSEED OW 5 That the litharge mark- 
ny ao ta ee .. (297.5° L8./SQ.1N — ifsc, dene vn. tementate edly improved the stiffness 
of abou wo ©. » is evident. It is also evi- 
F.). The water absorption an dent that increasing the 


tests at 100° and 110° C. 
were made by immersing 
the specimens in water and 
placing them in an auto- 





T-200 TENSILE 


1 Presented before the Division of 








Rubber Chemistry at the ninety- 
third meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Chapel Hill, N. 
C., Ave. 12 to 15, 1957. Reprinted 
from ae, Eng. Chem., July, 1937, 
pp. 789-9. 
i Esele- Picher Lead Co., Jop- MINUTES CURE AT 
lin, Mo. 
2 Ind. Eng. Chem., 25, 280 (1933). 


¢Sinclair Refining Co. Fig. 2 





Effect of Sulphur on Cure, with and without Litharge 


litharge content above ten 
parts had only a slight addi- 
tional accelerating effect. 
Similar results with respect 
to the effect of litharge 
were obtained in a series 
parallel with the above, but 
containing no sulphur. 


Effect of Sulphur 


Bridgwater and Krismann 
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TABLE 2. 
‘hae Base* C2, Base + 
2 


Immersion Period ZnO 
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RELATIVE WATER ABSORPTIONS AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


C4, Base-+ C5, Base-+ C6, base + 
2Zn0 + 2 2 
10 MgO 


Cc. Base + ce. Base+- 
0'PbO + 0PbO + 

3 vhs i0 MgO + 

2ZnO 


0 PbO 
0 MgO 


0 PbO 


C3, Base -+- 
10 MgO + 















209 days at 27° C. .. 
210 hours at 110° C 


% Gain in Weight 
3.1 4.9 
61.0 











approx. equal to 209 days at 27° C. 
equal to 1 hour at 110° C. 


at 110°, 
27°, approx. 


“/ 


Hourst 
Dayst at 


* Same formula as D2, Table I. 
+ Obtained by interpolation from time-weight data. 
t Derived from the data in preceding line. 
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— } ' 
200! | | | | 
pao o 4060 0 4060 0 40.60 
MINUTES CURE AT 147.5°C. 
A Fig. 4. Effect of Softeners on Cure of Litharge Stock 
MINUTES CURE AT 1475 ©. Polymer 100 BAGMATHO 2266000200 20 
Thermax 100 Cottonseed oil...... 3 
Fig. 3. Effect of Wood Rosin on Cure of Sulphur 1 Softener ........... ° 
Litharge and Magnesia staan tiene Sang ae sin die 
Extra light caleinated magnesia’ was used ya = 
throughout smien yoy ow a aie ee kGvso.cm. STEARIC ACID VARIED 
cane +— S229 ee wensssJi40,62 
POLYMER 100 ©=—- 0 
THERMAX 100 = 100 A 
ACCELERATOR 10 10 i i | 
STEARIC =— 8. 4} 1000} -£ ‘. —— 70.31 GASOLINE ABSORPTION 
L640. N KG/SO CM rm "| [eee 
2000) 140.62 = a eT | | | INCREASE % ovemease 
F ole | i + 
a ° ° t val 
= oO F ELONGATION met i 
2 1009 2s | Be x 
> }- 400h—""""* cro: mae | 
~ Wocenpeocoensoe es eeteh AVERAGES FOR ‘an a 80 
-_ A er 
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400 PARTS OF STEARIC ACID 
Fig. 6. Systematic Variation of Stearic Acid with Litharge 
200] and Magnesia 
° 40 60 
MINUT. ° = 
ES CURE AT 1475 C. Softeners 
Fig. 5. oo ad sree tcasen on Core of Woop Rosin. In the preceding formulas, FF wood 
a rosin has consistently appeared as one of the ingredients. 
S : a : «a é : : ; F 
showed that sulphur affects the rate of cure of Type F Bridgwater and Krismann show that in the Type 
: polymer which they were using wood rosin or similar 


polymer ; the effect of sulphur on unaccelerated Type E 
polymer is shown in the left half of Figure 2. 

Obviously the addition of one part of sulphur improved 
the stress-strain properties. Contrasted with the foregoing 
result is the effect of adding sulphur to a litharge-accel- 
erated base. The formulas and data are shown in the 
right half of Figure 2. Wood rosin and cottonseed oil 
were added as ten parts of Prenol A.° 

Sulphur exerts a slight, though noticeable, retarding 
effect in this type of litharge-accelerated stock. When 
selenium, as Vandex.° is substituted for sulphur in the for- 
mulas of Figure 2, the retarding effect is slightly greater 
than for sulphur. The effect of sulphur on water absorp- 
tion is discussed below under water absorption. 


5 National Rosin Oil and Size Co. 
*R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
' General Magnesite & Magnesia Co 





softener was necessary for the development of optimum 
properties. However in the present type of polymer and 
of formulation there is a general tendency for it to reduce 
moduli of elasticity and tensile strengths, as shown in the 
data of Figure 3. Nevertheless practical processing is 
claimed to be benefited by the presence of some wood rosin. 

CoMPARISON WITH OTHER SOFTENERS. In view of 
these stress-strain results, it is of interest to compare wood 
rosin with some other common softeners. Data compar- 
ing wood rosin, stearic acid, pine tar, and lead oleate in 
a litharge-accelerated base appear in Figure 4. 

Both stearic acid and lead oleate gave stocks which were 
easily handled on the mill; on the other hand, the pine tar 
and wood rosin stocks tended to stick to the rolls. 

Stearic acid gave stiffer vulcanizates with higher tensile 
strengths than did wood rosin; lead oleate behaved simi 
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TasLe 3. Errect OF SULPHUR ON WATER ABSORPTION OF TaBLe 4. ErFFect OF SULPHUR ON WATER ABSORPTION OF 
Non-ACCELERATED STOCK LITHARGE-ACCELERATED STOCK 
D1 D2 D12 D14 
RIES a ws Ss Sa pode ise sas cw ents 100 100 NE a Si cies gh etn 06 men ¢ 100 100 
MMP OIMENNG cb tni sae pion Ba od wais.sip: 3.842 100 100 ENR 28h os corn 'ee Oo e5 90's. 100 100 
EE No. 20 wood rosin. ... 0... 5 5 EE, WOO LOSERS 6 66's is:0ic sacle cds 10 10 
ae Se eer 3 3 OS I a eee 3 
WR Stay ehh a -5.4 ent Ses 1 2 ES A eek ae eee 20 20 
Cured 60 min. at 147.5° C. ED eng Ae eas 1 
% Gain in Weight after Immersion in Water Cure at 147.5° C., % Gain in Weight after Immersion for 
Vg EC ae hdl Oe 2.8 3.1 Min, 24 Hours in Water at 110° C. 
02 TOUS Ob te Ces ica cccsees 4.8 530 MM 55 eB 8 ocak Choos 6.3 5.6 
P@ MOIS: BC 4180 Cis resins ues 6.6 7.8 ghee ae a ee, AE Re ee a 6.7 6.2 
Taste 5. ErFrect of SOFTENERS ON WATER ABSORPTION* LB/SQ.IN. LITHARGE WHITE LEAD ZINC OXIDE MAGNESIA KG/SQ.CM. 
Increase after Immersion in Water 2000) : a8 — pat ——\—ha0.2 
at 110° C. for 24 Hours* | | , ‘e 
Compound Softeners — % by Vol. | | of Nl | 
aa VO eo 10.4 wW | | ; | 
12 Stearic ene eee 9.9 5 were 4 5 
OS a ae a ee 8 | a : | 
4 Lead oleate ... 2.05.8... 9.2 a § | | | 
oe - / | | | 
* Average of 20- and 40-minute cures at 147.5° C. o ELONGATION ae ———e 
Oo | 
: 1 | | | | 
‘ : = t bes 
larly to stearic acid, [Fe | | | 
but tensile strengths & | | ‘ios ew: 
were a little lower ; = brocks D2—D7 CURED 60 MIN. AT 1478 C 2S 7 } 
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: ra 
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The excellence of 
PARTS OF LITHARGE 


these results with 
stearic acid prompted 
a further study. 
Bridgwater and Kris- 
mann stated that stearic and other fatty acids have little or 
no stiffening and activating effect on chloroprene polymers 
(presumably in the presence of magnesia or magnesia 
plus zinc oxide as accelerators). However it appears that 
in Type E polymer stearic acid has appreciable effect, as 
shown by the data in Figure 5. 

It is evident that five parts of stearic acid improved the 
cure and modulus appreciably ; however, as shown in Figure 
6, ten parts or more gave no additional improvement. 
With ten to twenty parts, moduli and tensile strengths are 
lowered, doubtless because of excess softener. The retard- 
ing effect of twenty parts stearic acid on the magnesia 
stock is noteworthy. Stearic acid did not improve resis- 
tance to gasoline. Other data at hand show similar results 
as regards resistance to kerosene. (The dotted lines 
leading to some indefinite point near the axis indicate a 
porous cure; e.g., the magnesia stock with no stearic acid 
did not cure at ten minutes.) 


Fig. 7. Effect of Litharge on 
Water Absorption 


Water Absorption 


Polymer, like rubber, absorbs water slowly over long 
periods. Specimens containing zinc oxide, litharge, and 
magnesia, singly and in combination, were still gaining in 
weight after 209-day immersion in water at about 27° C. 
A duplicate set was also still gaining after 210-hour immer- 
sion in water at 110° C. Absorption is enormously faster at 
100° than at 27°, and still faster at 110° C. However the 
relative rate for the three temperatures apparently 
changes with formulation; therefore the relative rating of 
a given pair of stocks depends on the temperature of the 
test. This point is illustrated by the data in Table 2. 
At 27° C. stocks C6 and C8 had higher water absorption 
than the base, but at 110° they had lower water absorption 
than the base. Table 2 also demonstrates the low water 
absorption conferred by litharge, the high water absorp- 
tion conferred by magnesia, and the effect of various com- 
binations. The effect of zinc oxide in increasing the water 


absorption of the base as contrasted with its effect in de- 
creasing water absorption in combination with magnesia 
or litharge is interesting. 

In another experiment specimens of stocks Cl to C8 
(Table 2) and D2 to D7 (Table 1) were soaked in water 
at 27° C. for a month and then allowed to dry in air under 
room conditions. After drying for two months, the speci- 
mens had reached substantially constant weight which was 
lower than the original weight in the case of the stocks 
containing no magnesia (indicating leaching) and higher 
than the original weight in the case of magnesia-contain- 
ing stocks. Further loss in weight of the latter stocks 
occurred slowly under reduced pressure (6 mm. or less) 
at 70° C., under which conditions magnesium hydroxide 
decomposes. The evidence, while not unimpeachable, indi- 
cates the possible formation of magnesium hydroxide 
when magnesia stocks are subjected to water. However 
the total amount of water absorbed is much in excess of 
that which can be accounted for by the conversion of 
magnesia to magnesium hydroxide. 

There are indications that water absorption of the non- 
accelerated polymer is increased by sulphur (Table 3) and 
that, on the other hand, water absorption of a litharge- 
accelerated base is decreased slightly by sulphur (Table 4). 

Litharge, as just shown, confers low water resistance on 
polymer. Water absorption data on the compounds of 
Table 1, cured 60 minutes at 147.5° C., are shown in 
Figure 7. Water absorption decreased sharply with ten 
to twenty parts of litharge and less sharply, though con- 
tinuously, with litharge up to 100 parts. 

The effect of the softeners in stocks J1 to J4 is shown 
in Table 5. It is evident that the variation in softener 
affected water absorption but little ; the slight effect was in 
favor of pine tar. 


Comparison of Accelerators 


Of the lead-containing accelerators tested—litharge, 
basic-carbonate white lead, sublimed white lead, and sub 
limed blue lead—litharge and basic-carbonate white lead 
(B. C. W. L.) show most promise. A comparison ot 
litharge, B. C. W. L., zine oxide, and magnesia in a 
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Fig. 9. Water, Gasoline, and Kerosene Absorp- 
tion of Four Accelerators without Acid 
Softener 


Data are averages of 20- and 40-minute cures 
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Fig. 11. Water, Gasoline, and Kerosene Absorp- 
tion of Four Accelerators with Wood Rosin 
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Data are averages of 20- and 40-minute cures 
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phur, but no softener or oo main substantially as de- 
acidic activator is shown in 4 Ye oe | scribed. 
Figure 8 fae idee ts ~ 
‘ 7 ’ . z f 
Analogous to its action in Summary 
rubber, B. C. W. L. is gg #&—L The chloroprene _ plastic 
slower in rate of set-up than @ , polymer known commercially 
. sr : “ “erage 
litharge, but otherwise they - ,o9. as Neoprene Type E is dis- 
give stocks of similar rate of cussed with special reference 
cure and stress-strain prop- to litharge as an accelerator 
300, 


erties. Zinc oxide gave fast 
set-up and moderate stress- se oa 
strain properties. Magnesia 
gave faster set-up than lith- 
arge, but not so fast as zinc 
oxide, and short stiff stocks. 


Fig. 10. 


= “ ‘ eee 100 
\ll of the foregoing stocks Thermax ........... 100 
ns ae 1 


were difficult to sheet out 
smoothly in the uncured state, especially the magnesia 
stock, because of lack of plasticizer as shown by their 
ready conversion to smooth stocks on addition of wood 
rosin. 

Their relative resistance to water, gasoline, and kero- 
sene are shown in Figure 9. Of the four, litharge gave 
lowest, and magnesia highest water absorption. Differ- 
ences in resistance to gasoline and to kerosene are not in- 
disputably established. 

When five parts of wood rosin are added to the com- 
pounds of Figures 8 and 9, the resulting stocks compa-e 
as to curing properties as in Figure 10. 

As in the preceding series, B. C. W. L. was slower in 
set-up, and magesia faster in set-up than litharge. Zinc 
oxide was about equal to litharge in set-up, but gave lower 
tensile strengths and generally lower moduli. 

The relative resistances of these stocks to water, gaso- 
line, and kerosene are shown in Figure 11. Litharge and 
B.C.W.L. behaved similarly; both gave lower water ab- 
sorption than zinc oxide and than magnesia, especially the 
latter. Smaller differences are shown as regards resistance 
to gasoline and to kerosene. 

If stearic acid is substituted for the wood rosin in 
the stocks of Figures 10 and 11, the relative curing results 
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Comparison of Cure of Four Accelerators with 
Wood Rosin 





of vulcanization. All data per- 
tain to stocks loaded with 100 
parts of soft carbon black. 

Substantially |= maximum 
stress-strain properties and 

ChE rate of vulcanization are 

Accelerator obtained with ten to twenty 

parts of litharge, although 
water absorption decreases with the litharge content (at 
least up to 100 parts of the latter). Rate of cure, stress- 
strain properties, and water absorption appear to be in- 
creased by sulphur in the absence of accelerator, but 
decreased by sulphur in the presence of litharge. Lith- 
arge sets up faster than magnesia in the absence of 1% 
of sulphur, but slower than magnesia in the presence of 
1% of sulphur. 

Stearic acid activates both litharge and magnesia, but 
the former is the less sensitive to the quantity of stearic 
acid. Wood rosin may have a mild activating effect on 
litharge and on white lead, but tends to reduce moduli 
and tensile strengths. Pine tar gives short stiff stocks; 
lead oleate behaves similarly to stearic acid. Stearic acid 
does not improve gasoline and kerosene absorption. 

Basic-carbonate white lead is slower in set-up, but 
otherwise behaves similarly to litharge. Zinc oxide gives 
fast set-up and moderate physical properties; it is re- 
tarded by wood rosin. 

Litharge confers low water absorption, magnesia gives 
high water absorption. Water absorption increases with 
the temperature, the rate of increase being dependent on 
the formulation. Water absorption is not appreciably in- 
fluenced by the softeners used. 
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The Imminent 


Wase-and-Hour Bill 


Arnold Kruekman 


neutral viewpoint the apparent governmental objec- 

tives, the attitude of interested groups, the expectancy 
of constitutionality, the far-reaching latitude of anticipated 
provisions, and the general conditions attending the prepa- 
rations by the Administration for legislation, the enact- 
ment of which is to be attempted at the special session 
of Congress. At the time this article is written, the final 
form of the bill is not publicly known, and hence this 
discussion can only reflect the circumstances then evident. 


[vest brief analysis endeavors to interpret from a 


of contention in the special session of the Congress. 

The title of this proposed legislation is too narrow in 
its implications. The so-called wage-and-hour bill will 
include a much wider field than merely the hours and the 
wages of workers. It is broader even than an effort to 
regulate the relations of the worker with the employer. 
The original bill, which bore the names of former Senator 
Black and the late Representative Connery, was definitely 
designed to create a constitutional substitute for the NRA. 
The bill which will now be offered will go further than the 
legislation that aroused enough opposition to cause the 
southern members to hold it in the Rules Committee. In 
addition to the major features of the original bill, known 
as the Black-Connery bill and now frozen in the Rules 
Committee, it is proposed that the bill to be offered will 
include general regulation of trade and its practices. 


Attitude of Affected Groups 


The South remains stubbornly opposed to any legisla- 
tion that does not insure industry and business below thé 
Mason and Dixon line authority to apply differentials, 
which the southern employer deems essential, on account 
of the climate which slows up the worker, the difference in 
the type and race of the workers, and the difference in 
the standard of living and the cost of living. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is opposed to the proposed law 
because it feels that it discriminates against the craft 
worker and favors the C. I. O. Moreover it holds that 
the proposed Fair Labor Standards Board is endowed 
with too much power and that the whole tendency of the 
law would be to wipe out labor unions and create a labor 
monopoly regulated by the Government. Curiously 
enough, the C. I. O. is in full agreement with the A. F. 
of L. about the overpowering authority of the proposed 
Board and the monopolization of the regulation of labor 
by Government. 

However wide apart they may be in their opinions about 
other features of the bill, it is striking that organized 
labor, and the leaders of industry and business, are in 
agreement concerning the excessive powers that would 
be bestowed upon the proposed Board. It is felt that 
these proposed powers are so wide and so elastic that 
the Board might make the law fit almost any circum- 


Ter: wage-and-hour bill will be one of the main causes 


stance that comes within its purview ; and that its authority 
is so unfettered that it might impose its discipline without 
the usual recourse to the Courts. For instance, it is the 
general understanding that the wage schedule would set 
the minimum at 40¢ per hour and the work schedule at 
40 hours per week. The lawyers of the Department of 
Justice themselves interpret the bill, introduced at the last 
session, as meaning that this “floor” and this “ceiling” are 
merely guides, and that the figure is approximate, the pro- 
posed law giving the Board the authority to revise it down- 
ward, if necessary, to avoid unreasonably curtailing the 
workers’ opportunity for employment. And, naturally, the 
figure may be revised upward if the Board finds it possible 
without unreasonably curtailing the opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

“But,” say these students from the Government’s stand- 
point, “not above what may fairly be regarded as a mini- 
mum standard of living necessary for health and ef- 
ficiency—i. e., substantially the same standard as was 
approved in the Washington minimum wage case.” 

At may be remembered that in the Washington minimum 
wage case, decided March 29, 1937, the Supreme Court 
held that the cost of living was a sufficient standard for 
the purposes of the Fourteenth Amendment, which amend- 
ment provides that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. 


Seasonal Occupations 


As part of the discussion of the wage schedule it is 
interesting to note that the Board apparently would not be 
able to fix a minimum fair wage in excess of $1,200 per 
year. However there is another provision that in circum- 
stances and occupations which do not give the worker 
full employment the Board might fix a still higher rate, a 
rate of 80¢ per hour; and the 40-hour minimum, under 
such circumstances, might be ignored in order to give the 
worker every opportunity to earn as much money as the 
circumstances or the season will permit. 

As the Department of Justice students understand the 
bill favored by the Administration, the purpose is to 
empower the Board to enable workers to step up their 
earning power, with due regard to health, efficiency, and 
well-being. Apparently the object is to permit the seasonal 
worker, and the worker whose occupation is governed by 
special conditions, to earn as much in his working season 
as he might earn during a year, under the standard-of- 
living yardstick that may be set up by the Board. The 
health, efficiency, and security of the worker and his 
family are objectives of the legislation. 


Constitutional Expectancy 


“It is important to remember that the Supreme Court 
very rarely finds fault with a Congressional delegation of 
power,” declares an official of the Department of Justice. 
“There is, it should be remembered, no case where Con- 
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gressional delegation of power has been adjudged invalid 
where the delegation has been made to a permanent gov- 
ernmental, administrative commission, independent of the 
executive branch of the Government. . . . Indeed Con- 
gressional delegations of power to official administrative 
agencies have been held invalid in only two cases: the 
Panama Refining Co. case and the Schechter case. In the 
first, delegation was held to be improper because the range 
of administrative discretion was not only unlimited, but 
wholly undefined. In the Schechter case the Court... 
could find no adequate definition of the subject to which 
the codes were addressed. The Chief Justice stated: 
‘Congress cannot delegate legislative power to the Presi- 
dent to exercise an unfettered discretion to make what- 
ever laws he thinks may be needed or advisable for the 
rehabilitation and expansion of trade and industry.’ 

“There is nothing in the adjudicated cases which sug- 
gests that the constitutional rule against the delegation of 
essential legislative powers is violated by a bill, like the 
proposed (Fair Labor Standards) bill, which dealing with 
many and diverse industries not only defines the subject- 
matter to which an administrative agency may address its 
discretionary powers, but clearly states the purposes for 
which the administrative discretion may be used. Unlike 
the statute in the Panama Refining Co. case, the bill does 
not omit to state the range of the administrative dis- 
cretion vested in the Board, but clearly states the purposes 
for which it may be exercised. Unlike the statute in the 
Schechter case, the proposed bill carefully defines the 
subject matter to which the administrative agency may 
address itself. 

“The proposed bill deals with difficult. and complex 
industrial situations. A careful and deliberate procedure 
has been provided; orders of the board may be entered 
only after hearing. The draftsmen have been careful and 
painstaking to make the standards as definite and specific 
as the conditions with which they have had to deal permit, 
without imposing upon the diversities of American indus- 
try inflexible and unworkable rules provocative of serious 
industrial dislocations. The standards are well within 
constitutional limitations, assuming, of course, that consti- 
tutional limitations are to be construed to make a consti- 
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tutional democracy workable and not to render it 


impotent.” 
Scope of the Bill 


The bill discussed is the bill for which the Administra- 
tion will fight. It is obvious the bill is considered proof 
against the attack that killed the NRA. There are pro- 
visions in this bill empowering the proposed Board to label 
fair goods and to label unfair goods. Overtime work will 
be permitted only by express permission of the Board. 
Minors, female under 18 and males under 16, may work 
only by permission of the Board. Aged and crippled will 
be permitted to work only by special permission. Em- 
ployers must keep a full life history of all employes under 
21. Employes are required to leave the premises promptly 
after doing their legal stint. Goods found unfair by the 
Board may be denied all interstate transportation. Goods 
sold only in intrastate commerce, but of whose quantity 
or volume only 1% is in competition with interstate com- 
merce, will be held amenable to Fair Labor Standards. 
Labor, in effect, would have a voice in management, some- 
what like the C. I. O. shop committee that confers with the 
managers of automobile plants daily. 

It is expected new amendments will make fair trade 
practices part of the fair labor standards. Unfair labor 
standards may outlaw products as contrary to fair trade. 
It is probable that competition may be controlled, prices 
“supervised,” and advertising, either printed or spoken, 
policed. 

It has been suggested that Senator O’Mahoney’s 
licensing bill should be amalgamated with this labor-trades 
practices bill. This would set up corporations, in effect 
combinations, or monopolies, within which all similar 
businesses would function separately, in a national cor- 
poration under Government supervision. The principle 
would be similar to the principle that governs the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, which fixes prices, volume, 
wages, etc. The general idea is being worked out in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the Farm 
Security Administration, which constitute a monopolistic 
controlling mechanism for all agricultural industry of the 
United States. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


lath, and plaster. Cooling or warming of the walls, which 
is a large item with thick uninsulated walls, becomes a 
negligible factor. With the outside temperature at zero it 
has been estimated that 100 times as much heat would be 
required to bring the inside of a brick wall to 70° Fahren- 
heit than in the case of-a Rubatex wall of 114-inch thick- 
ness. 


Expanding Synthetics 


Both Neoprene and “Thiokol” have been expanded by 
this process. The resulting product resists oils with the 
usual effectiveness of synthetic rubber in other products. 
No success has been experienced to date in the making 
of a hard board by this method. Steps are being taken 
to put on the market sheets of light, medium, and heavy 
densities. Other substances, such as Bakelite, have also 
been expanded to produce a light weight article. However 
this phase has not been pursued beyond an experimental 
stage. 


Corporate Policies 


Rubatex Products, Inc., with general offices at 277 
Park Ave., New York, owns and controls all patents in- 
cluding the Denton process. This company does not in- 
tend to manufacture, but rather to act as a licensing unit 
devoting its time and effort to assisting licensees and the 
carrying on of research for the benefit of all. Arrange- 
ments have been made for an interchange of information 
with the Expanded Rubber Co. of England as well as the 
mutual use of patents. Dr. Dudley Roberts is president, 
and W. M. Flook, chairman of the board of directors. 
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The Absorption and 


Diffusion 


of Water 


in Rubber’ 


H. A. Daynes 


N ADDITION: to its application to absorption prob- 
I lems, the subject matter in this article has a relation 
to the drying of crude rubber and latex deposits. 

A theory of water absorption is advanced based on a 
modified diffusion equation. Deviation from the simple 
laws of diffusion is shown to depend upon the variation 
of osmotic pressure within the rubber as influenced by 
the presence of water soluble materials. Practical applica- 
tion will depend largely upon the solution of the differen- 
tial equation involved. 


water by rubber is concerned with the amount 

absorbed under conditions of equilibrium with 
atmospheres of known humidity, or with solutions of 
known vapor pressure, and comparatively little with time 
relations before equilibrium is established or during fluc- 
tuating conditions. That this non-equilibrium period is 
often important may be shown by the following typical 
cases of practical interest. 

(a) One of the costly: major operations on the pianta- 
tion is the drying of rubber. This process is limited by 
the rate of diffusion of moisture through the rubber, and 
any acceleration of the process would be of great economic 
importance to the industry. 

(b) It is frequently necessary to investigate the amount 
of water which rubber will absorb under equilibrium con- 
ditions. As the time taken to reach equilibrium under 
ordinary test conditions may be many months, it is im- 
portant to decide to what extent the final absorption can 
be predicted from short period tests. 

(c) In electric cables the various electrical properties 
which affect the transmission properties are differently 
affected by the spatial distribution of the absorbed mois- 
ture through the dielectric. Similar problems occur with 
solid insulators in which the surface resistivity and other 
electrical properties are differently affected by periodic 
changes of ambient humidity. 

The study of these aspects of the subject requires the 
establishment of a satisfactory differential equation of 
diffusion of moisture through the rubber, and it has 
previously been assumed that a simple equation which 
applies to the diffusion of gases applies equally well to 
the case of water. It is the purpose of this paper to 
show that the simple equation does not apply to substi- 
tute a modified equation which agrees more nearly with 
observations, and to draw attention to important conse- 


M wet of the published work on the absorption of 





1 Abstracted from India Rubber J., July 10, 1937. pp. 9-15, which was re- 
printed from the Trans. Faraday Soc., 192, XXXIII., Part 4, Apr., 1937. 

2J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 46, 640 (1924). 

3 Proc. Physic. Soc., 42, 547 (1930). 

‘ E.g., Andrews and Johnston,? N. H. van Harken, Kautschuk, 7, 108 (1931). 

’ Lowry and Kohman, J. Physic. Chem., 31, 23 (1927). 


quences of this departure from the simpler diffusion laws. 


Theory of Time-Absorption Curve 
Simple Gases in Rubber 


To make clear the special behavior of water, it is re- 
called that simple gases obey Fick’s and Henry’s laws, the 
appropriate differential equation for the case where con- 
centration varies in one dimension only being 

ac a*¢ 
(1) 





at ax?’ 
where c is the concentration at time ¢ in a plane at a 
distance + from the origin measured in the direction of 
diffusion, and D is the diffusion constant. This is analo- 
gous to the case of conduction of heat. 
The case of most frequent interest for experimental 
purposes is that of a sheet of thickness 2a, and of such 
thickness that edge effects may be neglected, initially free 
from the gas, but suddently immersed at time to into 
gas maintained at a fixed partial pressure. 
In diffusion experiments it is usual to measure the total 
quantity absorbed, and solutions for this case are given 
by Andrews and Johnston,? and McKay.’ Their principal 
conclusion for our purpose may be expressed thus: 
If Q and Qm are the quantities of gas absorbed at 
times ¢ and © respectively, the degree of saturation as 
shown by Q/Qm may be expressed as a series in terms 
4a? 

of a single parameter 7 = —— which may be called the 
m*D 

Time Constant. 


Diffusion of Water Vapor in Rubber 


In previous literature on the subject* it has been as- 
sumed that diffusion of water through rubber can be 
expressed by the differential equation (1) applicable to 
gases; but in view of the complex nature of the absorp- 
tion of water by rubber® it is desirable to examine this 
assumption more critically. 

Since the absorption is largely due to the formation 
of a solution of water-soluble substances within the rub- 
ber, it is to be expected that the rate of diffusion at any 
point will be proportional to the gradient of osmotic 
pressure instead of the gradient of concentration of 
water. In other words, the symbol c now represents 
quite different properties on the two sides of the equation 
(1). On the left it represents the concentration of water 
in the rubber; while on the right it is a function of the 
concentration of water-soluble substances in the absorbed 
water. Now the difference between the osmotic pressures 
of two aqueous solutions is proportional to the difference 
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between the relative humidities (R.H.) of the atmospheres 
which would be in equilibrium with the solutions. 


tion (1) must, therefore, be rewritten: 
IC ah 


at 


p- 
ax? 


where /:=relative humidity of the atmosphere, which would 
be in equilibrium with the internal solution at 
x (to be called the “equivalent humidity”’), 


and D'==a constant depending on 
the rubber. (The pos- 
sibility of its varying 
with the amount of 
water absorbed must 
be borne in mind.) 
Moreover the relation between 
c and ht can be determined experi- 
nentally by measuring the equi- 
librium absorption of water by 
rubber in solutions or in atmos- 
pheres of known relative humid- 
ity,® and is of the type shown in 
Figure 1, the shape of the curve 
depending on the rubber. The 
vulcanized sample shown was 
made from commercial smoked 
sheet and contained 5% combined 
sulphur.° 
It should be noted that c in Fig- 
ure 1 is the weight of water per 
unit weight of dry rubber; whereas 
in equation (2) it is the volume of 
water per unit volume of rubber 
plus absorbed water. As the amount 
of water is usually small, this differ- 
ence may be left out of account for 
the present in considering the shape 
of the relative humidity/absorption 
curve. . 
Equation (2) may now be written. 
ah ac ah 
ees eae 
at ah ax* 
This is the equation which is pro- 
posed to replace the commonly ac- 
cepted equation (1). The conse- 
quences of the revised theory and 
the evidence of its validity 1s con- 
sidered below. 


(3) 


Study of Time/ Water- 
Content Curve in Light 


of Revised Theory 


Since ac /ah is not constant (see 
Figure 1), the solutions of equation 
(1) cannot now be used either to 
determine c or /i as a function of 
x and ¢, or to obtain the total ab- 
sorption at a time ¢ by integrating c 
with respect to x. However, pend- 
ing a solution to equation (3), some 
useful conclusions may be drawn 
which may be made the basis of 
experimental tests of the theory. It 
is proposed to consider several as- 
pects of the problem, (a) to indi- 
cate in what way water diffusion is 


* Lowry and Kohman,® Daynes, India Rubber 
84, 


(1932) 


376, 





’ 





Equa- 


expected to differ from gas diffusion, () to cite published 
work bearing on these predictions, and (c) where published 
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information is lacking, to describe new experiments. 
In this connection, it is pointed out that the theory 


(2) 


applies only to conditions in which equilibrium can be 


reached. Consequently it is necessary to leave out of con- 
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sideration most of the published work on the drying of 
raw rubber, where the initial and final states are usually 
indefinite, on the drying of freshly coagulated rubber, 


which appears to be a very com- 
plicated system, and on the ab- 
sorption of water by unvulcanized 
rubber at very high humidities, 
where equilibrium is seldom 
reached. 


Time-Absorption Curve’ with 
Narrow Range of Humidity 


If a sheet saturated at relative 
humidity h, is transferred to an- 
other humidity /,, so close to h, 
that ac /ah may be considered 
constant from h, to h,, the time- 
absorption relation is similar in 
form to the solution of equation 


(1) writing 
9c O—Q; 
D' ;— for D and ———— for Q/ Qm, 
| ah Qm —Q; 


where Q;= quantity of water uni- 
formly absorbed initially. The ex- 





pression 
ac 
- 
ah a’ 
now takes the place of 
a? D} WD 


as the time constant of the curve. 
Since ac /ah increases with humidity 
and also, usually, with the hydro- 
scopicity of the rubber, the time 
taken to reach a given value of 
Q a Q; 

— will 
Qm — Qi 
factors also; whereas if the simple 
gas diffusion equation (1) applied, 
the time constant would be inde- 
pendent of them. 

The rubber compounds used in 
the experimental work are shown 
in Table 1. All the samples were 
vulcanized normally (i.e., nearly to 
maximum tensile strength), except 
those containing a high percentage 
of sulphur, in which cases samples 
which did not exhibit “blooming’’ 
were chosen to avoid complications 
due to loss of free sulphur. To 
minimize the thickness in one di- 
mension, most of the specimens 
used were parts of the outer rings 
from which Schopper tensile test 
rings had been punched. 

After preliminary drying in vacuo 
for four days at 70° C., the speci- 
mens were immersed in an appro- 
priate saturated salt solution in 


increase with these 
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stoppered bottles and main- 


Absorption and desorption curves for thin sheets 
ina saturated salt solution (96 5% RH) 
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and the “time constant” of the 





7 time/equivalent humidity curve 
















































































tained at 34° C. At intervals 4 
the specimens were withdrawn mm | increase rapidly. These effects 
superficially dried, weighed, and 3 Top y, - tt : may be represented in a general 
reimmersed. The salts used gnised ae way as a modification of the 
and their equivalent humidities eer wees |" : “normal gas absorption curve” 
at 34° C. were as follows’: so- & q ! by continuously expanding ab- 
dium chloride, 78.4% R.H.; $ | sorption and time scales. 
sodium sulphate, 87.0% R.H.; 3’ | VuleaniseA, \Jape| | Andrews and Johnston*® have 
potassium sulphate, 96.5% R.H. ~ Volex| \4~ | | shown that when sheets of a 
After the preliminary drying 0 12. 024 5 70. 0 oO s.7 given rubber of various thick- 
each specimen was placed in the ares ys—» nesses are immersed in water, 
sodium chloride solution and f/amersion Orying , hours and the amount of water “b- 
weighed at intervals until equi- Fig. 5 sorbed, expressed as a fraction 
librium was reached, then trans- ‘ of the saturation value, is 
ferred to the next solution in . Absorplion curve for rubber strip [| [1 plotted against _time/(thick- 
order of humidity, and so on. m ashiled water --+ | ,  ness),® all the points lie on a 
In some cases the whole series 4 i single curve; but this curve dif- 
was not completed since equi- %& | | | fers in shape from that pre- 
librium was not reached in a iw | | | dicted from equation (1), the 
reasonable time. 8 wa | ‘|| initial rate of rise being rela- 
The absorption, in excess of > re | | | tively too great. The difference 
the final absorption at the pre- oes ; in shape was attributed by the 
vious humidity, expressed as a § ra + | | authors to variation in structure 
percentage of the dry weight is < P | |_| through the sheets due to cal- 
shown in Figures 2, 3, and 4. § f (| | | endering, but it now appears 
The immersion of A and Bhad 2 ‘ {| | that equation (3) is sufficient 
to be longer than that of the 0 30 100 a\ozo %t0 explain both the variation of 
other specimens, and, as it was /mrrersion, days Drying, days rate of absorption with thick- 


thought that the failure to reach 
equilibrium might be due to oxi- 
dation, the specimens were 
transferred to the second solution without waiting for equi- 
librium; they were not immersed in the third solution. 
Specimen D behaved ina peculiar way, the absorption in the 
solutions of lower humidity rising to a maximum and 
then decreasing, as if soluble material were being ex- 
tracted. Specimens E and F, expected to have bad aging 
properties, did not reach equilibrium at the highest hu- 
midity. 

In spite of the errors inherent in these small measure- 
ments, it is evident that, with any of the rubbers tested, 
the half-saturation period increases rapidly with the 
mean humidity over which the absorption takes place, as 
predicted by the osmotic theory. Further, there is a rough, 
but quite distinct parallelism between the hygroscopicity 
of the rubber and the half-saturation period. (In this 
comparison sample D must be excluded, since it differed 
in dimensions from the others.) 








TABLE 1 
Rubber Sample 

A B G dD : F 
Smoked sheet rubber............ 100 100 100 100 100 re 
Para rubber ..... <5 ee i sis - 100 
WAMC ORC 20.50 62 62 50 65.5 oe 
Gas black .. 30 30 LS P 
a ae 6 Ve 3 3 2.5 a0 5.3 
Triphenylguanidine ............. 2 2.4 me aa 
Mercaptobenzthiazole ............ aa ‘3 0.7 a 
Tetraethylthiuramdisulphide ..... ae 0.5 


PURSE AIEE TOCIRIM 56s < c5-0 66:0 6:0: “ 40 
Paraffin wax 2 


Although the time-absorption curve for a rubber chang- 
ing from equilibrium at one humidity to equilibrium at a 
much higher humidity cannot be calculated without the 
complete solution of equation (3), the following consid- 
erations will throw some light on the general shape of 
the curve. The concentration of water, and therefore the 
value of ac /ah, at each point in the rubber increases con- 
tinuously with time. For each increment in “equivalent 
humidity” both the capacity of the rubber to absorb water, 


Sees 
TLeopold and Johnston, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 49, 1924 (1927). 


Fig. 6 





ness and the then unexpected 
shape of the time/absorption 
curve. 

The shape of the time-absorption curve over a wide 
range of humidity is shown by the following experiments. 

In order to obtain equilibrium in a short time, and so 
reduce the risk of oxidation effects, very thin sheets, both 
of substantially unloaded vulcanized rubber, were used, 
and a final humidity of 96.5% R.H. was adopted instead 
of 100%. ‘The available materials were (a) golf ball 
tape about 0.16 mm. thick, and (b) sheet made from 
vulcanized latex about 0.13 mm. thick. 

After preliminary drying, the specimens were immersed 
in saturated solutions of potassium sulphate at 34° C.. 
and were taken out at intervals superficially dried, and 
weighed. Similar samples, which had been soaked in the 
solution for 11 days at 34° C., were dried in a desiccator 
at 34° C. to constant weight. 

The absorption and desorption curves are shown in 
Figure 5. It will be seen that in both cases, on drying, the 
weight falls to a little below its original value before 
immersion. If, as seems probable, this is due to extrac- 
tion of water-soluble substances, it may be assumed that 
the later part of the absorption curve has been somewhat 
flattened thereby. 


The arfalysis of the absorption curves is shown in 
Table 2. 
TABLE 2 
Time Occupied—-Hours 
Vulcanized 
Portion of Cure Tape Latex Sheet 
0 to %4-saturation (tyy)......... 0.5 2.0 
% to 34-saturation (t, )......... 2.7 15 
3% to 7§-saturation (t, )......... 3.8 55 


The following results, which are in accordance with 
the osmotic theory, will be noted from the table: 

The shape of the time-absorption curve differs 
from that of the normal gas absorption curve in the 
manner predicted. The half-value-period ¢, in lines 2 
and 3 is much greater than the value of 1.43¢q appro- 
priate to a simple gas, and increase with time. 

The departure from the form of the normal gas-absorp- 
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tion curve is more marked with 


Absorption & desorplion curves for rasped 
rubbers ir olmospheres of vorious humidities 
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pressure difference in drying. 
If the humidity changes were 















































one rubber (vulcanized latex) 4 
than the other; the curves can- » Aubber E, cycle _0-75-0-86:8-75-0-07 RH confined within narrow limits 
not be superposed merely by an 3, - o-oo = = F ---44 so that ac /ah remained con- 
adjustment of the time scale of > 86-8475 0% stant over the whole range. 
one curve. This would be ex- °S |/#0- 6484 — | the differences between the 
pected if the shapes of the hu- &), ’ | shapes and time-scales of the 
midity/absorption curves dif- © fy 4 ee he oe absorption and desorption curves 
fered. 8 0-707 79-00% | should disappear. 
Similar effects were shown “ > H a The relative shapes and time- 
e * ee, CO CS hh locales of the absorption ant de- 


in absorption and desorption 
curves with a specimen of rub- 


/mmersion, hours 


Orying, hours 5 : 
yg: sorption curves are shown in 


Figures 6 and 7. There the 





















































ber C. The technique was Rubber B, cycle O-750-%6-8- 75-0-0fRH 
similar except that the liquid 5 pane mam drying was so rapid that it is 
was distilled water, which was « ¢ = not possible to analyze the 
renewed frequently to avoid %, 7-0-8482 / \So curves accurately, but it will be 
contamination. The results are 3 , ;—1 seen that in drying there was no 
shown in Figure 6. > i 4 \ very slow approach to the final 
ew iia oS mz. value as in absorption, and that 
SS | SEG oat samples were’ dy wit 
yg wa - aikhs ie a very short time compared with 
The theory of Andrews and 3 44 — : that required or saturation. 
Johnston? that the time taken ‘© 0-75-0} p27 O-OR The main object of the next 
to reach a given stage of satura- \ experiment was to study the 
tion varies as the square of the ” mm,§sl,”” Brymg, hours.| ‘elative rates of attainment of 


thickness of the sheet can easily 


Rubbers B&£. cycle 0-86:8-0 ¥RH 


equilibrium in absorption and 

































































be shown to be consistent with ~ -pe-aeRa old sols-dy desorption over various. re- 
the new equation (3), as wellas So r — stricted ranges of humidity un- 
the old equation (1). S a der conditions of rapid attain- 

The experimental results of > , A fi } ment of equilibrium, and, there- 
Andrews and Johnston are, YZ ; B fore, less risk of interference 
therefore, consistent with the S i | | by oxidation. In particular, it 
new theory, as also are those of 9 & “~ 4 | was intended to obtain confir- 
3oggs and Blake,” who found 8 \ mation of the prediction from 
that, with sheets of different 2 / ae } on the osmotic theory that over a 
thickness of one rubber, the ies e\ | humidity range so small that the 
early portions of the time-ab- O } 1.51! humidity-absorption relationship 
sorption curves coincided when i dies Aegon ee pa or abou could be considered linear, the 
absorption was expressed in : WG: half-saturation and half-drying 
terms of gain in weight per Figs. 7, 8, and 9 periods would be equal. Unfor- 


unit surface area. This result 

follows from either theory if the time-absorption curves 

are parabolic, as is the case with the curves in question 

within the accuracy of measurement of the printed curves. 
Van Harpen* has shown that “time of drying” of raw 

rubber varies as the square of thickness of the sheet. 


Drying Curve 


According to equation (1), the time curve for a gas 
diffusing into a sheet is simply the inverse of that for a 
gas diffusing out. This is not the case for water vapor 
behaving in accordance with equation (3). 

One would expect the shape of the desorption 
(or drying) curve to differ from that of the absorp- 
tion (or soaking) curve in that the approach to the 
asymptote would not be so slow in the former case, 





especially in the later stages of the process. The time 
ac 
4q?— 
ah 
‘“‘constant”’ should now decrease with time instead 
7D} 


of increasing, causing the final approach to the end-point 
of the drying process to be much quicker. 

The time required for the loss of a given amount of 
water from saturated rubber should be very much less 
than that required for the absorption of the same amount 
by dry rubber. The bulk of the water is absorbed under 
the influence of a low osmotic pressure difference in soak- 
ing and is lost under the influence of a high osmotic 


8 Ind. Eng. Chem., 18, 224 


tunately, accurate determina- 
tions under such conditions are extremely difficult, and the 
experiments were, therefore, confined to demonstrating a 
simpler case of the same problem, viz., that if a given 
humidity range is divided into two smaller ranges so that 
the humidity-absorption relation is more nearly linear in 
each small range than over the whole range, then in each 
small range the half-saturation and half-drying periods 
will be more nearly equal than those for the whole range. 
It was intended, also, to compare the shapes of the absorp- 
tion and desorption curves, although the actual shape in 
either case could not be predicted, owing to the irregular- 
ity of size and form of the finely divided rubber. 

The rubbers used for these tests were B and E (Table 
1). They were finely divided by rasping, spread on watch 
glasses, and exposed at 20° C. to atmospheres of one 
humidity, weighings being taken at short intervals up to 
equilibrium. The watch glasses were then transferred to 
jars containing atmospheres at other humidities as _re- 
quired, and the process repeated. Each of the two rub- 
bers was subjected in this way to the following cycles 
of exposure: 

(a) 0% R.H.—86.8% R.H. (sodium sulphate)—0% 
R.H. 

(b) 0% R.H.—75.0% R.H. (sodium chloride )—86.8% 
R.H.—75.0% R.H.—O0% R.H. 

The absorption and desorption curves are shown in 
Figures 7, 8, and 9. 

The value of ty under various conditions are shown 
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in Table 3, together with the ratio of ty for rising and 
for falling humidities. 








TABLE 3 

-———+?tH in Min. for Ratio 

Humidity Rising alling 7S.P: 
Rubber Range. Humidit; Humidity _ 
% R.H. (CEL_S.P.) CADP) HD-P, 

0-86.8 84 24 3.5 

B 0-75.0 18 15 1.2 
75.0-86.8 160 73 2.2 

0-86.8 27 9 3.0 

E 0-75.0 <10 6 SAT 
75.0-86.8 42 18 2.3 


It is seen that the osmotic theory is confirmed in that: 
(a) the ratio half-saturation-period (H.S.P.) /half-dry- 
ing-period (H.D.P.) for the smaller ranges of humidity 
0-75.0% and 75.0-86.8% is greater than unity, but is 
nearer unity than for the whole range 0-86.8%, and very 
much less than that observed in previous experiments 
(Figures 5 and 6), with still larger ranges of 0-100% and 
0-96.5% : (b) the higher the hygroscopicity of the rubber, 
and the higher the mean humidity of the atmosphere dur- 
ing the change, the greater is the value of ty. 

In Figures 7, 8, and 9 the difference in shape between 
absorption and desorption curves is very noticeable where 
there is a wide change of humidity. The drying curve is 
comparatively straight at first, and sharply curved at the 
end. The reverse is found in the absorption curve. This 
difference is not so clear in the more restricted changes 
of humidity, particularly over the range 0°75% R.H., 
where ac 2h is known to be nearly constant. 


Conclusions 


Predictions based on the differential equation (3) are 
substantially confirmed by the results of various workers, 
and the simpler gas diffusion equation (1), which is usu- 
ally assumed, is shown to be inapplicable to the case of 
water vapor in rubber. 

When a sample of rubber changes from equilibrium at 
one humidity to equilibrium at a much higher humidity. 
the time-absorption curve is characterized by a rapid initial 
rise and an approach to equilibrium much more prolonged 
than if the simple gas-diffusion equation applied. The 
higher the humidity being approached, and generally, the 
greater the hygroscopicity of the rubber, the more marked 
is this slowness of approach to equilibrium. 

When a sample of rubber changes from equilibrium 
at one humidity to equilibrium at a neighboring humidity, 
the time required for, say, half the change in water con- 
tent increases with the mean humidity, and, generally, with 
the hygroscopicity of the rubber. 

When desorption takes place in a sample of rubber 
changing from equilibrium at one humidity to equilibrium 
at a considerably lower humidity: the early part of the 
time /water content curve is comparatively straight, and the 
approach to equilibrium fairly abrupt; the time required 
for, say, half the change in water content to occur is 
much less than the corresponding time in the process of 
absorption between the same humidity limits; the smaller 
the range of humidity over which the change occurs, 
the more nearly is the curve similar in shane and 
time scale to that which would occur with a rising humid- 
ity over the same range. 

When rubber sheets which are identical except in thick- 
ness are subjected to changes in ambient humidity, the 
time required for, say, half the change in water content 
to occur varies as the square of the thickness. In this 
respect there is no difference between the predictions of 
the old and new diffusion equations. 

More generally, we may say that the time relations in 
absorption and desorption of water vapor in rubber are 
determined very largely by the shape of the humidity- 
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absorption curve for the particular rubber under consid- 
eration, and that the further study of such relations in 
connection with practical problems demands a solution of 
the new differential equation. 

Future progress in the application of the osmotic theory 
to a number of practical problems, some of which are 
indicated, will depend largely on the solution of a differ- 
ential equation of the type: 

dh a*h 
- = D'f(h) —— 
at ax? 
in which the form of the function f(4) varies with the 
water-absorbing constituents of the rubber. 

Acknowledgment is made of the kindness of the Board 
of Management of the Rubber Research Association in 
permitting the publication of this investigation, which was 
communicated to its members as Laboratory Circulars, 
Nos. 98 and 108, June, 1932, and February, 1933. 


Truck Tire Careass . 
(Continued from page 40) 


Zenite stock. Both stocks show the same type of tear on 
the various cures, which indicates a similarity in rate of 
cure. Both stocks have about the same brittleness when 
hot. However advantage may be taken of the better phys- 
ical properties of the Zenite-#8 compound by curing 
somewhat on the underside, which gives a stock which is 
less brittle, when hot, than a tight cure. A moderate 
undercure on this stock still gives a low hysteresis loss 
with good tensile and modulus. This does not follow with 
straight mercaptobenzothiazole or its salts. In most cases 
the compounds accelerated with Zenite 0.4-#8 1.0 will 
prove most satisfactory. 

The combination of Zenite and #8 does not need exces- 
sive amounts of fatty acid for activation, which is also 
advantageous for reducing brittleness and hysteresis loss. 
The palm oil used in these recipes had an acid number 
of 100. The rosin and palm oils used may be replaced 
by other commonly used softeners to suit the requirements 
of individual manufacturers. When making such a re- 
placement from 0.5 to 0.75% of stearic acid is suggested. 
If the Accelerator #8 is dropped below 0.75% on the 
rubber, there is a definite increase in the hysteresis loss so 
it should be kept relatively high and the Zenite varied to 
produce the desired rate of cure. 

These combinations are best adapted for curing at 250° 
which means a tire cure between 260° and 
270° F. 

It has also been found that these Zenite-#8 ratios are 
compatible with most activated Zenite tread stocks. One 
ot the following three stocks should prove satisfactory: 


Tread Compound No. 1231 -248 -235 -249 
SD ED 6 cane dacceascnsnes 100. 100 100. 
ERI oo win cnc Riwiete awe cess 5 a 5. 
CEE TTB enc es ca ose se secicnes 50. 50 50. 
NE rT eT Tere ee ee 2. 2. 2. 
RA sche 5.6 vino 5.04 odie wd ne oon 1.5  e 1.5 
CIEE AL Ss 5 55a ¢-6.0 6:46 onde wen 1.4 1.4 1.4 
WOMENS TE slococicceseccincaa va see 0.€ 0.6 0.6 
EE EE ere ee 0.6 < 0.6 
OETRNOE ONO. ve cesicerevcctcese 0.75 z oe 
ES rele S a. Sb erala nies oialansus és : = 
POOIEEIE BUG o6ccbcscecscsiccas as oe. 0.3 
I Giks win ncwine awa ok ae anak 3. z: 3. 


Stock 1231-235 is the best for abrasion and flex-crack 
resistance, but it is not quite so compatible with a Zenite- 
#8 accelerated carcass as tread stock 1231-248. Stock 
1231-249 is very close to -235 in quality, and its compati- 
bility with the Zenite-#8 carcass lies between the other 
two. 











Mediation or Dictation 


CERTAIN company manufacturing rubber goods 

has been operating under a labor contract embodying 

a provision for termination at the end of six months 
upon thirty days’ notice and also a provision for a three- 
point program for the adjustment of controversy before 
any interruption of manufacturing activities should occur. 
The specified media in attempting settlement were: first, 
discussion between company and local union representa- 
tives ; second, the inclusion of international union officers 
in the conference; and third, submission to outside medi- 
ators. Sixteen days before expiration of the six-month 
period the company received a demand for increased pay 
and replied that it was unable to make the increase. Re- 
fusing unbiased mediation urged by the company, the 
union called a strike and then insisted that a Certified 
Public Accountant go over the company books and report 
back to the union. 

This action is certainly evidence of bad faith and lack 
of responsibility by the union organization to carry out 
the provisions of the contract. Moreover it indicates a 
desire not to of the 
employes and employer, but rather to dictate and force 


cooperate for the mutual benefit 
upon the company a precedent which is entirely outside 
the realm of fair dealing. Once established, this practice 
would have great possibilities of leading to demands for a 
closed shop and the check-off, both of which practices are 
coercive in nature and contrary to the fundamentals of 
American liberty. 

In such instances where there is a lack of responsibility 
of contract or realization of the rights of others, legis- 
lation is necessary or public opinion should be invoked to 
assert its influence. Strong concerted action by those in- 
terested in equitable consideration will impress upon legis- 
lators and the people at large the necessity of preserving 


inviolate the principles of personal rights. 





Cooperative Research 


O THE New York Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 

on October 15, William C. Geer presented a plan for 

the collaboration of individual rubber companies in a 
central cooperative laboratory for fundamental research 
of a forward looking character. 

In working out details of such an arrangement many 
now visioned obstacles undoubtedly would be overcome. 
It would require complete whole-hearted elimination of 
selfishness on the part of individual supporters, ever 
keeping in mind the possible benefits to the industry as a 


whole and the subordination of early monetary returns. 


Editorials 
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Probably the more important among the arguments for 


this plan are: first the great reduction in duplicated effort 
individual initiative and 
desire to analyze successful products of others as a 


now arising from from the 
starting point in attempting to improve upon those ma- 
terials ; and second, the elimination of distraction through 
complete divorcing of pure research from so-called prac- 
tical application problems. 

However its perpetuation would require elimination of 
a number of tendencies which have been fostered by com- 
The spirit of competition 
would need to be restricted to the application to manu- 


petitive business methods. 


facture and merchandising. Domination by any portion 
of its backers could not be tolerated. 
preferential consideration would require careful definition 
of licensing conditions. 

Cooperative undertakings are dependent on a broad 
unity of purpose, a spirit of flexure to that end. Certainly 
the goal is such as to warrant its serious consideration. 


Insurance against 





“Split-Train” Bill 


NOTHER of the contributing factors to higher manu- 
facturing and delivered costs of merchandise to the 
consumer is the contemplated legislation to limit the 

length of freight trains. It has been stated that passage of 
this measure would require running of eighty-seven mil- 
lion additional train-miles to handle the volume of traffic 
carried in 1930 or sixty million more to accommodate 
haulage equivalent to that in 1936. 

It is reasonable that the larger number of train units 
would result in increased congestion and hence greater 
liability to accidents through grade crossing and train col- 
lision exposure. In addition to the element of safety a 
material objection to this measure is the estimated in- 
crease in operating costs of one hundred million dollars 
annually. This expense would very likely be passed on 
to the manufacturer and ultimate consumer, thereby tend- 
ing to decrease the volume of merchandise to be enjoyed 
by the public and increase the percentage of industrial 
overhead. 

Railroad operation is of positive interest to industry, 
and traffic managers should be encouraged to express 
their views on this matter. 


Ze 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


Detroit Group 


HE fall meeting ot the Detroit 

Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., was 
held at the University Club on Sep- 
tember 29, attended by an enthusiastic 
crowd of 125. The Detroit Group was 
more than pleased to have present 
representative groups from Akron, Chi- 
cago, and New York. 

Following the regular order of busi- 
ness, John Wilson, technical director 
of the British Rubber Research Board, 
was introduced and responded with a 
brief, but interesting greeting to the 
Detroit Group. E. B. Curtis, of R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., then entertained the 
group with some well-chosen episodes 
in his career as a rubber chemist. Dr. 
W. G. Nelson, of United States Rub- 
ber Products, Inc., was the technical 
speaker of the evening, and his illus- 
trated lecture on rubber testing was 
greatly appreciated. In addition to his 
talk the slides illustrating the various 
tests and testing apparatus pictured 
many new and interesting develop- 
ments in this field. 

The date of the Christmas meeting 
has been tentatively set for December 
8. Notice of place and speakers will 
be announced as soon as these details 
are settled. 

The acceptance by the executive 
committee of the Rubber Division of 
the A.C.S. of the invitation to hold its 
spring meeting in Detroit was an- 
nounced, and plans are under way to 
make this affair a success. 


Los Angeles Group 


L°> ANGELES GROUP, Rubber Di- 

vision, A. C. S., held its first meet- 
ing of the new season at the Hotel 
Mayfair on October 5 with a record 
attendance of 96, including eight new 
members. As dinner favors, a cocktail, 
hors-d’oeuvres pick holder, made of zinc 
alloy was found at each plate donated 
by New Jersey Zinc Co. through Art 
Wolff. 

E. H. Lewis, vice president, Western 
Insulated Wire Co., gave a five-minute 
trade talk on rubber covered wire, the 
newest Pacific Coast rubber product. 
He made several surprising statements 
regarding the speed of production and 
the special compounds necessary to 
fit the various needs of industry for 
cable and insulated wire. 

Al Sperry, president of the Dunkers 
Union, with a membership of 760,000 


A.C.8. Aetivities 


explained in detail the purpose of this 
union for the protection of the dunkers 
whether the object of affection is 
doughnuts, rolls, or toast. A com- 
plete course was also given in “When, 
Where, and How to Dunk.” 

Rex Thomson, superintendent of 
charities, Los Angeles County, and 
famed the world over for efficient and 
yet effective handling of the relief 
problem, gave all the members some- 
thing to think about. He stated that 
65% of all the taxes paid by Los An- 
geles residents is being passed out for 
relief. Whereas employment and pay- 
rolls have steadily increased, in place 
of a reduction during the past two 
years, expenditures for relief have more 
than doubled. According to Mr. 
‘thomson, California promises to be 
the poor house of America, with real 
estate property considered a liability 
rather than an asset. 2 

The membership was then given an 
opportunity to see the movies of the 
annual fishing trip enjoyed by 39 mem- 
bers on August 8. Proudest was Doc 
Hutchinson (Firestone) with his bro- 
ken pole. Most satisfied was Carl 
Stentz, (Arrowhead Rubber Co.) eat- 
ing his sandwich. 

This was followed by a_ second 
movie covering the history of aviation 
entitled “Ceiling Unlimited” through 
courtesy of the Union Oil Co. and 
United Films. 

The door prize of a musical cigarette 
box, donated by Lee Horchitz (Good- 
rich), was won by R. R. James (Good- 
year). Bill Holmes, of Dill Manufac- 
turing Co., kindly cortributed a beau- 
tiful Fizz Bottle set together with 
cocktail shaker, glasses, and tray for 
the raffle, which was won by Frank 
Shew (Darnell Corp.). 


N. Y. Group Contribution 
to Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology 


In recognition of the valuable ser- 
vice being given by Rubber Chemistry 
and Technology to chemists and _ tech- 
nologists in the rubber industry the 
Executive Committee of the New York 
Group voted on October 15 to donate 
$250 toward its publication expenses. 
The recording in convenient form of 
technical articles relating to research 
and development accomplishments af- 
fecting the rubber industry is of defi- 
nite worth as a reference and in making 


available the results of work done by 
those who are continually making ad- 
vancements in rubber research and 
technique. 


New York Group 

HE New York Group, Rubber Divi- 

sion, A.C.S., held its fall meeting on 
October 15 at the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association clubrooms, New 
York, N. Y., with 203 members and 
guests in attendance. After a turkey 
dinner, the program of entertainment 
and two excellent speeches followed. 
Enthusiastic interest by those present 
was manifested in the attention 
given to the speakers. 

W. C. Geer, in a talk on “Research 
Cooperation in the Rubber Industry,” 
urged the formation of a joint coopera- 
tive laboratory for fundamental re- 
search to be supported by the rubber 
industry. Dr. Geer pointed out that 
rubber research at present is largely 
confined to practical and immediate 
problems without enough attention be- 
ing given to problems of a more basic 
nature. Two main objectives were 
cited: the first is to achieve a warmer 
cooperation among the units of the in- 
dustry, and secondly to strive for a new 
foundation for the rubber industry of 
the future. A practical outline was sub- 
mitted for carrying out such a plan of 
research. 

The second paper, presented by D. 
C. McRoberts, was on “The Kaysam 
Process,” in which it was pointed out 
that Kaysam is definitely a process and 
not a raw material or the name of a 
finished product or class of products. 
This process, which was described in 
detail from both theoretical and practi- 
cal viewpoints, was indicated to be a 
latex casting or molding process which 
would render possible the application 
of latex to thick, massive, and irregu- 
larly shaped rubber products. The 
gelling action and uniform shrinking, 
upon which the Kaysam process de- 
pends, was explained thus: upon beat- 
ing, the repellency of the solid parti- 
cles in suspension is modified to allow 
the particles in head-on collision only 
to cohere; consequently chain-like for- 
mations occur that bridge to form hol- 
low cubes until the entire mass is a 
uniform textured and open network of 
solids; as the solid and liquid phases 
are continuous, uniform shrinkage 
takes place upon drying. The Kay- 
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sam process essentially comprises the 
addition of heat-sensitized latex to 
molds of heat conducting material and 
immersing the molds in warm water. 
After sufficient time is allowed for gell- 
ing, the mold is opened and the molded 
product is dried and vulcanized. After 
the meeting, great interest was shown 
by many who examined the numerous 
exhibits and questioned the speaker for 
information regarding this compara- 
tively new process. 

Announcement was made of a nomi- 
nating committee consisting of P. R. 
McCampbell, I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Co.; D. F. Cranor, Binney & Smith Co.; 
and R. R. Lewis, Vulcan Proofing Co., 
who were named to report on officers 
for 1938 at the December meeting. 
B. B. Wilson, of INpIA RusBBerR Wor _p, 
secretary-treasurer, and P. P. Pinto, of 
the Rubber Age, were named chairman 
and vice chairman, respectively, of the 
program committee for the Christmas 
party. 


Chicago Group 


HE Chicago Group, Rubber Di- 

vision, A.C.S., has scheduled its Oc- 
tober meeting for Friday, October 29, 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 
The technical portion of the program 
which follows the dinner and floor 
show includes a talk by H. B. Towns- 
end, of the Vultex Chemical Co., on 
“The Use of Vulcanized Latex in In- 
dustry.” 


A.C.8. Commemorates 
Chandier Centennial 


MONTH’S celebration of the hun- 

dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Charles F. Chandler, pioneer industrial 
chemist and founder of the School of 
Mines of Columbia University, was 
opened on October 6 through the co- 
operation of Columbia University and 
the American Chemical Society. 

The opening lecture, held at Colum- 
bia University, was on “Man-Made 
Molecules,” by Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
vice president of the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. According to Mr. Midgley, 
whose talk traced the history of the 
development of synthetics, man’s latent 
desire to change his environment 
caused him to turn his attention to the 
production of molecules previously un- 
known. Earlier developments were the 
result of fortuitous accident. In recent 
years, however, systematic research has 
resulted in the majority of our syn- 
thetics. Mr. Midgley showed that dur- 
ing the past 100 years the number of 
synthetics developed has_ increased 
steadily each year until about 1914 
when a decided acceleration took place 
and has since been maintained. 

In conclusion, a sound film depicted 
the development of the present-day 


automobile with its high-compression 
engine. The development of tetra-ethyl 
lead, which when added to gasoline re- 
duces the knocking in high-compres- 
sion engines, was due to systematic re- 


search based on the periodic classifica- 
tion of the elements. 

The program for the remainder of 
the month includes lectures on “Cer- 
tain Recent Developments in Chemis- 
try and Their Bearing on Cellular Ac- 
tivity,” “New York’s First Public 
Health Chemist,” and “Chemical Na- 
ture and Mode of Formation of Pep- 
sin, Trypsin, and Bacteriophage.” 





Divisional Officers 


iy HE American Chemical Society, with 

membership over 20,000, October 9 
announced the election of 65 chemists 
to administrative and editorial posts in 
the society. Among the divisional of- 
ficers named are: Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, executive 
committee, Thomas H. Chilton, of E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., Charles A. Thomas, 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co.; Divi- 
sion of Colloid Chemistry, secretary- 
treasurer, Ernst A. Hauser, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


London Rubber Conference 
Program 


Tae Rubber Technology Conference, 
to be held in London, England, in 
May, 1938, under the auspices of the In- 
stitution of the Rubber Industry, will 
be supported by the Rubber Division, 
American Chemical Society, through a 
committee headed by Dr. A. A. Somer- 
ville. A general program has been an- 
nounced outlining the scope of the 
Conference. 

Part I. Methods of Improving and 

Evaluating the Durability of Rubber 

1. Manufacturing Conditions, includ- 
ing Compounding. 

2. Uses of “Synthetic Rubbers” and 
Allied Plastics. 

3. Testing Methods, including Per- 
formance, Chemical, Physical, and A‘c- 
celerated Aging Tests. 

Part II. General Subjects 

1. Chemistry and Physics of Latex 
and Rubber. 

2. Technology of Latex and Rubber. 

3. Rubber Derivatives and Their 
Uses. 


4. Raw Materials of the Rubber In- 


Ingredients, 
Finishes, 


dustry. Compounding 
Solvents, Varnishes and 
Fibers and Textiles. 

5. Manufacture of Particular Goods. 
Tires, Belting, Electric Cables and In- 
sulation, Footwear, Sports Goods and 
Toys, Hose, General Mechanicals, 
Roads and Flooring, Surgicals, Textile- 
Rubber Goods, Sponge and Cellular 
Rubber, Hard Rubber. 

6. Machinery and Appliances, Steam 
and Heat. Water, Automatic Control, 
Layout, Transport, Packing, Storage, 
Maintenance. 

7. Organization and Administration. 
Technical Education, Production Plan- 
ning and Efficiency, Safety and Wel- 
fare, Costing, Marketing, Economic 
Problems. 
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X-1 Resinous Oil 


AN INEXPENSIVE coal-tar prod- 

uct, known as X-l, recently ap- 
peared on the market for use as a 
softener and plasticizer for rubber and 
Neoprene. This product, manufactured 
by The Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
a dark-brown viscous liquid at ordi- 
nary temperatures. It has a specific 
gravity of 1.05-1.15 at 15.5° C. and is 
only slightly soluble in benzol. 

When up to 10% of X-1 is used with 
Neoprene, it is claimed to improve the 
stability and act as a softener without 
adversely affecting the physical prop- 
erties of the stock. Increasingly larger 
amounts of X-1 will produce a more 
pronounced softening’ effect, and 
eventually a stock of very soft, tacky 
properties will be obtained. Neoprene 
stocks with large amounts of X-1 re- 
tain their curing properties. This new 
material also is being used as an oil 
in rubber reclaiming operations. 





Preservatives 


NUMBER of materials used in the 
rubber and latex industries tend to 
mold, ferment, or decompose. The 
three preservatives described here may 
suggest applications in the above fields. 
Moldex, recommended for adhesives, 
textiles preparations, and paper com- 
pounds, is used for the preservation 
of water solutions and emulsions con- 
taining vegetable gums, casein, glue, 
gelatine, albumen, starch, etc. Moldex 
is a light colored, crystalline powder 
with faint odor. It is slightly soluble 
in water and readily soluble in alcohol, 
glycerine, and the glycols. In general, 
18 ounces of Moldex are sufficient for 
100 gallons of liquid. 

Aseptex, a white powder, is used for 
the preservation of the same materials 
as Moldex. It thickens solutions of 
casein, glue, gelatine, and albumen. 

Rancidex is recommended for re- 
tarding rancidity in preparations con- 
taining animal or vegetable oils. In 
certain cases in rubber compounding 
where oils of this type are used, the 
addition of */»% of Rancidex will act 
as a preservative for the oils. It is also 
recommended for use in textile and 
leather fields. 





Latex Preservative 


COLLATONE, an alkali compound of 
parachlorometacresol, is used as a 
preservative for latex compounds and 
latex compounding materials such as 
casein that furnish a growing medium 
for molds and bacteria. Readily solu- 
ble in warm water, Collatone does not 
impart an unpleasant odor, cause dis- 
coloration, or affect the solubility of 
albuminous material present. In most 
cases one to two pounds of Collatone 
are effective in preserving 1,000 pounds 
of material. In addiiton to its applica- 
tion to latex compounding, this pre- 
servative is used in other industries. 
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New Machines 





Bristol Pyrometer 


Wide-Strip Pyrometer 


WIDE-CHART industrial instru- 

ment, operating on the potentio- 
meter principle, was recently developed 
for single or multiple temperature 
recording. The pyrometer essentially 
comprises a potentiometer circuit and 
Weston galvanometer, a mechanism 
for balancing the circuit when tempera- 
ture changes occur, and an indicating 
and recording system. Charts used for 
recording are 12% inches wide. Mount- 
ed above the chart is a large indicat- 
ing scale, easy to read at a distance. 

The pyrometer, being self-balancing, 
self-standardizing, and self-compensat- 
ing for cold-junction temperature 
changes, is automatic in operation. In 
the balancing mechanism all mechanical 
backlash is taken up, making it possible 
to magnify minute deflections of the 
galvanometer, 

Among the various models available 
are the single-record, two-point con- 
tinuous-record, and the multiple-record 
for recording from two to six tem- 
peratures simulaneously. The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Permanent Set Apparatus 


A SMALL compact apparatus, recent- 

ly developed, provides for simple 
and efficient measurement of the perma- 
nent set of rubber compounds. The 
standard outfit consists of ten elonga- 
tion units, 14% inches long and made 
from non-corrosive metal, with a ma- 
hogany supporting frame. Each unit 
comprises a bar with two holders; one 
fixed at one end, and the other sliding 
on the bar to permit elongation up to 
500%. The rubber specimens, similar 


to conventional T-50 samples in size, 
are clamped securely in both holders. 
The sliding member which holds one 
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Permanent Set Outfit and Single Unit in 
Glass Tube 


end of the sample is extended to give 
the predetermined elongation, where it 
is held by a set screw. At the end of 
the stretching time the tension is re- 
leased, and permanent deformation is 
measured in the customary manner. 

In applying this apparatus to a pro- 
cedure which requires holding the rub- 
ber in elongation for 30 minutes, releas- 
ing, and measuring the set after 10 min- 
utes, it is claimed that with the ten units 
one operator can work continuously, 
replacing one test piece each three 
minutes and making necessary mea- 
surements. These units are small enough 
in width and thickness to be placed 
inside of a one-inch glass tube; hence 
permanent set under various conditions 
of atmosphere, temperature, etc., can 
readily be taken. It is reported that 
the apparatus, because of its size, opens 
new experimental possibilities which 
could not be undertaken with the 
equipment and methods now in general 
use. Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, 
RE 


Mechanical Goods Trimmer 


A MACHINE has recently been de- 

veloped for trimming molded rub- 
ber goods. The trimming mechanism 
is hinged to the base, permitting it to 






and Appliances 

















Morris Trimming Machine 


be used in either horizontal or vertical 
position. The usual application is 
in trimming round or circular objects 
up to six inches in diameter with the 
trimming assembly in the horizontal 
position, but when ina vertical position, 
other shapes may be accommodated. 
The illustration shows a top view of 
the machine when set for horizontal 
use. 

The motor drives the main shaft 
through reduction pulleys which allow 
for three different speeds. The main 
shaft, which is also one of the knife 
shafts, in turn drives the knife shaft 
at right angles to it through an idler 
pulley. The countershaft at the front 
of the machine is driven by the main 
shaft and is connected to the trimming 
shaft, where provision is made for at- 
taching dies to support the goods and 
for the adjustment of trimming angle 
up to 68 degrees from its normal posi- 
tion. The table that supports the stand 
is provided with knurled hand screws 
for adjusting the position of the trim- 
ming shaft according to the size of the 
pieces to be handled. 

The machine is said to accommodate 
goods with the mold overflow in the 
center of peripheral surface or at both 
ends in case of short objects. When 
the trimming operation is completed, 
the piece is mechanically removed from 
the trimming die. T. W. Morris, 6312 
Winthrop Ave., Chicago, III. 


Flexible Metal Hose 


HE accompanying illustration shows 

the application of flexible bronze 
hose to the steam and water lines of:a 
three roll calender. The metal tubing 
made of fatigue-resisting bronze and 
of extra-heavy wall, accomplishes two 
purposes on this installation: it com- 











Rubber Calender with Rex-Weld Hose 


pensates for contraction and expansion 
of rolls when they are alternately 
steam heated and water cooled, and it 
allows for free motion of the rolls dur- 
ing operation of the calender. 

This type of tubing is also of value in 
platen press installations where vibra- 
tion and bendings stresses frequently 
occur. Chicago Metal Hose Corp., 


Maywood, Ill. 


Valve and Tube Vuleanizer 
Set 


OR attaching rubber base valves or 

repair patches to inner tubes the 
No. 8900 vulcanizer set consists of a 
vulcanizer and ten rubber-covered re- 
placement valves with a “Hot Patch” 
heat unit for each valve. The vulcan- 
izer is supplied with two interchange- 
able spiders: the larger size is for 
valve replacement; while the smaller is 
for patch application. The “Hot 
Patch” heating unit consists of an in- 
flammable chemical composition in a 
shallow metal pan with a hole in its 
center for inserting the valve stem. 

In valve replacement work the valve 
Tube 


Schrader Vulcanizer 








is placed over the valve hole in the 
tube. A heating unit is slipped over the 
valve stem with the metal pan against 
the upper surface of the valve base. 
The neck of the valve is inserted in 
the hollow stem of the clamp, and the 
long prongs of the spider are fitted 
into the notches of the heating unit 
pan to apply pressure. The tube sec- 
tion is clamped against the base pad 
by forcing down the quick-acting pres- 
sure clamp. Final pressure is applied 
by turning the thumbscrew down until 
the valve base is completely hidden by 
the pan. The heating unit is then ig- 
nited, which furnishes the heat for 
vulcanization. After cooling, the tube 
is removed, and the operation is com- 
plete. In patch repair work the same 
general procedure is used. 

Advantages claimed for this vulcan- 
izer are Operating simplicity, assurance 
of perfect valve alinement, and uni- 
form pressure distribution. It can be 
used for any size of tube from a bicycle 
size to the largest truck and bus tube 
made. Three sizes of heat units pro- 
vide automatic heat control. A. Schra- 
der’s Son, Division of Scovill Mfg. Co., 
470 Vanderbilt Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Automatic Molding Press 


MACHINE, fully automatic in op- 

eration, molds thermo-setting plas- 
tics of the phenolic base and urea com- 
pound types. The press is a self-con- 
tained unit, requiring only electrical and 
air connections. The machine occupies 
a floor space of 36 by 42 inches and 
stands 78 inches high. A separate */s 
h.p. control drive motor, with speed 
reducer, is operated by a Microflex Re- 
set Timer. The machine is safeguarded 
against damage by up-stroke and 
down-stroke limit switches, and an 
operation check. This automatic check 
insures continuous operation or stops 
the machine if there is an interruption 


in the flow of molded parts. An ad- 
justable metering device feeds the 
proper amount of molding powder 


from the hopper. 
The press performs automatically all 
operations of the molding cycle: fill- 
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Plastic Molding Machine 


ing the mold, closing, cleaning by air- 
jets, curing, opening mold, ejecting the 
finished part, and cleaning the mold. 
The press can be set so as to permit 
trapped gas to escape. Molding time, 
which depends on the size of the arti- 
cle, varies from two to seven minutes. 
Changing molds and setting controls 
for producing different parts requires 
from 30 to 60 minutes. 

This machine will accommodate 
pieces from one inch to 134 inches in 
depth, depending on the shape. F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co. 





Air Operated Pressure 
Controller 
THE Summit air operated pressure 
controller, model No. 19, is applicable 
to any pressure reduction of steam, air, 
water, or gas ranging from two to 500 
(Continued on page 80) 





(Right) 

Summit 

Control 
Unit 
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New Goods and Specialties 





U. S. Royal Master Safety Tube 


New Safety Tubes 


A NEW U.S. Royal Master safety 
tube, with a laminated 3-ply base, 
is said to overcome tube failures due 
to pinching, abrasion, rust, and corro- 
sion. The new laminated construction 
gives extra protection at rim side, ex- 
tending over that part of the tube 
which comes into contact with the steel 
rim and upward in the walls beyond 
the toes of the beads. This new tube 
is an all-black, high carbon, heavy gage 
tube of great tensile strength, which is 
claimed to provide tremendously in- 
creased resistance to excessive tire 
heat of modern high-speed driving and 
splitting or tearing in ordinary punc- 
tures. 
Its companion, the Peerless tube, has 
a laminated 2-ply base for protection 
against side wear. U.S. Tire Dealers 
Mutual Corp., 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Rubber Rolls for Thresher! 


ECAUSE of the peculiarities of 

Punjab flax grown extensively in 
California, a recently designed thresh- 
ing machine embodies the use of rub- 
ber covered rolls. Previous observa- 
tions indicated that the usual peg tooth 
cylinder could not be used on this type 
of flax with success. 

The thresher comprises a feed table, 
two rubber-covered steel rolls, and a 
cleaning shoe of somewhat standard 
construction. The machine is fed by 
hand, and the tailings from the shoe 
are returned by hand to the rolls for 
threshing. The threshing rolls consist 
of steel drums 8 inches in diameter and 
12 inches long, with a %4-inch layer of 





1 Abstracted from “A Flax Seed Plot Thresh- 
er’ by R. Bainer and J. S. Winters in Agric. 
Eng., Aug., 1937, pp. 363-64, 


very hard rubber vulcanized to them. 
The lower roll is supported in plain 
bearings bolted to the main frame. The 
upper roll is mounted in_ bearings 
which are in turn mounted in guides. 
This construction permits the upper 
roll to raise when wads of flax straw 
pass through. Each bearing on the 
shaft of the upper roll is loaded with a 
compression spring, having a constant 
of approximately 75 pounds per inch of 
deflection. 
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Vassar Hair Waver 


Rubber Hair Curler 
ATHIN strip of rubber with a length- 


wise slit midway between the ends 
and a hole in one end is used as a hair 
curler. The ends of the hair are in- 
serted in the slit; the curler is rotated 
the proper amount, and the knob end 
of the curler is pushed through the 
round hole in the other end. These 
curlers are claimed to have distinct ad- 
vantages over similar metal devices as 
they will not catch or cut the hair; 
there are no working parts to get out 
of order; and they are comfortable to 
wear. W. J. Caley & Co., Inc. 


Qy 


Nu-Hesive Taping 


Self-Adhering Bandages 


-HESIVE surgical dressings are 
made of sterilized open-mesh gauze 
impregnated with a non-absorbent co- 
hesive material, leaving the interstices 
of the gauze partially open. 
Reported to heal wounds faster be- 
cause of its non-absorbent property, 
Nu-Hesive is self-adhering and will not 
stick to the wound or skin. It is also 
recommended for orthopedic strapping 
and athletic taping as it eliminates 
itching, is easily applied, and painlessly 
removed, and permits bathing freely. 
Another Nu-Hesive product is the 
Dia-Dressing used for compress pur- 
poses in connection with Nu-Hesive 
bandage. Diadem, Inc. 





Pliolite-Base Enamel 
PLLNAMEL has been developed as 
a 


coating for interior concrete walls 
and floors. This enamel has the char- 
acteristic qualities of Pliolite, which is 
its basic ingredient. Pli-Namel js not 
affected by the chemical action of lime 
salts or other minerals in the concrete. 
It is said to overcome concrete dusting, 
withstand moderately heavy traffic, 
and resist the action of gasoline, oil, 
and chemicals. Available in a variety 
of colors, it is said to dry with a high 
permanent gloss and under usual con- 
ditions will cover from 450 to 500 
square feet per gallon. The Glidden 
Co. 


Novel Application of 
Rubber Tubing 

UBBER tubing is an essential fea- 

ture of the blood transfusion appa- 
ratus developed by Dr. Frederick 
Duran Jorda for use in the present Span- 
ish conflict. Special refrigerator cars 
carry the preserved blood to the front. 
The blood is sealed in glass ampoules 
under a pressure of two atmospheres. 
The tip of each ampoule is sealed into 
a rubber tube attached to a double 
tube of glass for observing the flow of 
blood, and at the end is a glass-tipped 
sterilized needle with a faucet for regu- 
lating the blood stream. 

After the wounded man is prepared 
for transfusion, the tip of the ampoule 
within the rubber tube is broken. The 
fragments of glass are retained by a 
filter inserted in the tubing. The glass 
covering of the needle is then broken, 
and the pressure within the ampoule 
starts the blood flowing. 










Rubber Tube 
filter 
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Rubber Industry in America 





NDUSTRIAL sentiment is not par- 

ticularly optimistic. An attitude of 
watchful waiting prevails, but no seri- 
ous business depression is expected. 

The South continues with a fine 
showing, but not so high as previously. 
Good crops are expected. Employment 
slightly improved, but the demand for 
workers was not so large as antici- 
pated, chiefly owing to lagging produc- 
tion in some lines. Cotton gathering 
continues, and the labor’ shortage 
seems a thing of the past. Sales of 
household appliances are well ahead of 


last year’s figures. Wholesalers report 


heavy purchases of holiday gift goods 
for the Christmas season. 
The longer cotton staple has added 


to farm income. No accurate record of 
cotton quality was kept in this country 
before 1928, reports the United States 
Department of Agriculture. From 1928 
to 1934 the average increase in staple 
length amounted to about 1/32-inch. It 
is estimated that this increase in staple 
length added more than $8,000,000 to 
the value of the 1934 cotton crop. 





MEMA New Members 


According to A. H. Ejichholz, gen- 
eral manager, Motor & Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York, N. Y., 16 more manu- 
facturers of automotive products have 
become affiliated with the MEMA. 
Their names follow: Aircraft Special- 
ties, Inc., Lapeer, Mich.; Anthes Force 
Oiler Co., Fort Madison, lowa; Clifton 
Mfg. Co., Waco, Tex.; Crowe Name 
Plate & Mfg. Co., Economy Electric 
Lantern Co., Inc., Linendoll Corp., The 
Lubrication Corp., L. J. Miley Co., and 
Ryder Mfg. Co., Inc., all of Chicago, IIll.; 
The Drackett Products Co., Cincinnati, 
O.; Fowler-Pem Co., Emeryville, Cal.; 
Hawley Mfg. Co., Inc., Chester, Pa.; 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa.; Parts Mfg. Corp., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Steel Materials Corp., Detroit, 
Mich.; Sure-Rite Products Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 





Millard Fillmore College of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
giving a course in rubber chemistry 
at night. Classes began last month for 
this new line of study at the university. 
The rubber course is presented by Dr. 
Howard W. Post, assistant professor 
of chemistry; John Plumb, Jr., of the 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.; Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Sheridan, Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; and Michael Berman, Hewitt 
Rubber Co. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 














Harris & Ewing 


Harrison E. Howe 


Dr. H. E. Howe’s 
Visit to Europe 


A first-hand impression was obtained 
regarding the stress being placed on 
the synthetic, Buna, when Dr. H. E. 
Howe, editor of Jndustrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, attended the German ex- 
position of Chemical Equipment, this 
summer. German manufacturers are 
evidently putting a great deal of pres- 
sure back of the work on their syn- 
thetic rubber-like material Buna and 
expect to replace with some rapidity 
much of the crude rubber now import- 
ed. This is only a part of the current 
plan in Germany to make the country 
as independent as possible of all for- 
eign sources of raw material. At the 
Achema, the recent exposition of chem- 
ical equipment, Buna occupied a com- 
manding position in the hall devoted 
to synthetic materials. It was shown in 
different grades, in considerable quan- 
tities, and several booths were devoted 
to displays indicating how universally 
Buna could be used in place of crude 
rubber for a wide variety of applica- 
tions. Another part of the hall con- 
tained a display of devices used in 
testing to help prove the superior qual- 
ities of these synthetic materials, and 
there was a display as well of special 
books and literature on these subjects. 
Dr. Howe was informed that the Ger- 
mans are said to be making about 20,- 
000 tons annually at the present time, 
which is approximately one-third their 
requirements. While in Germany, Dr. 
Howe also visited the great Leuna- 
werke of the I. G. Farbenindustrie at 





Leunawerke and was shown every 
possible courtesy by officials there. 
Dr. Howe, who returned from abroad 
recently, made the trip as a mixture 
of pleasure and the business of attend- 
ing the Rotary International in his 
capacity then (but not now) of Direc- 
tor of Rotary International. He spent 
a week in Switzerland and one in 
France, but only a few hours in Italy 
this time; crossed Austria into Czecho- 
slovakia; spent several days in Ger- 
many; and had a brief look at Den- 
mark, Holland, and Belgium; and then 
roamed around the British Isles, in- 
cluding Ireland. He took motion pic- 
tures of his trip and talked with many 
people in the different countries. 





SAE Ordnance Rubber Unit 


The Ordnance Advisory Committee 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y., 
cooperating with the United States 
Army at the request of the Chief of 
Ordnance, has organized a sub-commit- 
tee on rubber products to advise on 
the development of ordnance rubber 
goods of non-commercial application 
and methods to secure the aid of the 
rubber industry in the program and 
also to advise on the adaptation of in- 
dustrial rubber products to ordnance 
use. Heading the subcommittee is 
J. E. Hale, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., with L. M. Kubaugh as alternate. 
On the subcommittee are K. D. Smith, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., with H. Schippel 
as alternate; G. K. Henshaw, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., with R. T. Brown 
as alternate; and Dr. S. M. Cadwell, 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
with E. Botts as alternate. Represent- 
ing the United States Army on the 
subcommittee are Lt.-Col. B. O. Lewis 
with W. F. Beasley as alternate; Maj. 
J. K. Christmas with Capt. E. L. Cum- 
mings and H. W. Evans as alternates; 
Col. W. A. Capron with Dr. A. C. 
Hanson as alternate; and Maj. W. W. 
Warner. Heading the Ordnance Com- 
mittee of the SAE are Chairman H. W. 
Alden and Col. G. F. Jenks, Ordnance 
Department, U. S. Army. 





Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morrisville, 
Pa., is very busy and expects a good 
fall season. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 295 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that Albert A. Woll, recently 
graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
technical staff. 


has joined its 
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Du Pont Exhibit at The 
Franklin Institute 


On October 13, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
formally opened its exhibit, “Better 
Things for Better Living through 
Chemistry,’ at The Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Features of the affair 
were addresses by Lammot du Pont, 
president of the company, and by Dr. 
C. M. A. Stine, du Pont vice president. 
Part of the program was included in 
the company’s regular Wednesday 
night broadcast, “Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica,” (8:00 p.m. E. S. T. over a coast- 
to-coast Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem network.) 

Mr. du Pont devoted about half of 
his address, “Chemistry and Cost,” to 
chemical materials and rubber, with 
emphasis on tires, and Neoprene. Dr. 
Stine spoke on “The Social Implica- 
tions of Scientific Research,” citing the 
great gains made by chemical research 
to many fields including textiles (here 
mentioning “Cordura,” rayon used in 
the fabric of heavy-duty bus and truck 
tires); automobiles; agriculture; build- 
ing; air conditioning; dyestuffs; syn- 
thetic materials such as Neoprene; and 
medicine. 

The exhibit, which will continue for 
the next few months, shows Neoprene 
products, rayon goods including “Cor- 
dura,” dyestuffs, bleaching agents, 
water-repellent as well as crease-resis- 
tant finishes, “soapless soaps,” flame- 
proofing chemical, softeners, Cello- 
phane goods, man-made sponge, coated 
fabrics as Cavaltex and Cavalite, used 
in making raincoats, sportswear, hos- 
pital sheeting, and similar waterproof 
articles, photographic film, finishes with 
a synthetic base, plastics, refrigerants, 
ammonia, explosives and_ blasting 
agents, plating materials, and an anti- 
rust anti-freeze. 


American Welding Society, 33 W. 
39th St., New York, N. Y., recently 
presented the Samuel Wylie Miller 
Medal, an annual award for meritori- 
ous contributions to the science and 
art of welding, to H. Sidney Smith, 
consulting engineer for Union Carbide 
Co., 30 E. 42nd St., New York. 


Carl L. Reed, export manager of the 
Kelly-Springfield. Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., recently returned from an 
eventful trip through the Orient, re- 
ported Sino-Japanese hostilities have 
slowed down business activity in 
China, but Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands are enjoying great prosperity. 
Mr. Reed was in Shanghai at the time 
of the outbreak of trouble between Chi- 
nese and Japanese. Dodging a cholera 
epidemic in Hong Kong, he was sched- 
uled to return on the President Hoover, 
which was bombed and did not stop at 
Shanghai. Mr. Reed and his party 
finally succeeded in securing passage 
on a Japanese ship to Nagasaki. There 
they took a train for a two-day trip to 
Yokohama in time to catch the Presi- 
dent Hoover. 


Jenkins & Guillo, Inc. 
E. V. Osberg 


Ed Osherg Made 
Assistant Editor 


Edward V. Osberg, who recently be- 
came a member of the editorial staff, 
has now been appointed assistant edi- 
tor of INDIA RuBBER WorLD. He received 
his education at Brewster Academy, 
Wolfeboro, N. H., and Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., where he 
majored in chemistry. He also took 
a special course in Colloidal Chemistry 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy under the direction of Dr. Ernst 
A. Hauser. 

In 1930 Mr. Osberg began his associ- 
ation with the Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., where he served 
as assistant rubber research chemist 
and later as chemist in connection with 
the development and application of la- 
tex to the manufacture of insulated 
wire. In July, 1937, he resigned that 
position to take up his recent duties 
with INDIA RuBBER WoRrLD. 


International Acetylene Association 
will hold its thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention at the Tutwiler Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., November 10, 11, and 12. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of 
Raybestos Manhattan, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala., has announced that Chas. P. 
Shook, Jr., for two decades with the 
firm, has been made assistant manager. 
He will devote part of his time to de- 
velopment of new business. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., consulting 
chemist and chemical engineer, 305 
Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
announced that Esmond W. Gifford, 
A.B. and B.S., Union College, has 
joined its staff. Foster Dee Snell, head 
of the firm, addressed the St. Louis 
(October 4) and Kansas City (Oc- 
tober 5) sections of the American 
Chemical Society on “Some Factors in 
Detergency” and on October 11 spoke 
before the Maryland Sales Representa- 
tives Association on “The Legal Chem- 
istry of Foods.” 
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Premium Show Included 
Many Rubber Products 


The Third Annual Atlantic Coast 
Premium Buyers’ Exposition was held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y., 
September 27 to October 1 inclusive 
under the auspices of the Premium Ad- 
vertising Association of America, Inc., 
New York. The entertaining program 
and interesting exhibits made for a suc- 
cessful affair. Among the rubber con- 
cerns that were present were the fol- 
lowing: 

The Barr Rubber Products Co., San- 
dusky, O., with a permanent showroom 
at 200 Fifth Ave., New York, intro- 
duced several novelties among which 
were the Nosey Mouse balloon with in- 
flatable nose as well as inflatable ears; 
“Porky Pig” balloon tossup with feet; 
also gas inflated and sponge rubber balls; 
toy rubber automobiles; molded rubber 
novelties; etc. The booth was in 
charge of William J. Canary, eastern 
division manager for the company. 
Among those who greeted buyers and 
visitors were Arthur D. Benedict, vice 
president in charge of sales, Fred M. 
Sichel, R. A. Behrens, and M. A. Hen- 
nessy. 

Eagle Pencil Co., 703 E. 13th St., 
New York, displayed pencils, fountain 
pens, penholders, etc. In charge was 
S. H. Engelberg. 

Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Green- 
point Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., featured 
pencils, penholders, rubber bands, and 
erasers. On hand were W. J. Crangle 
and N. L. Pearce. 

The Pioneer Rubber Co., Willard, 
O., showed balloons with moving eyes, 
suction cups, and household and sur- 
geon’s gloves. Welcoming the trade 
were H. B. Burnstine, manager of the 
New York office at 200 Fifth Ave.; J. 
C. Gibson; and A. A. Burnstine. 

Premium Specialists Co., 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York, had on view a wide 
variety of novelties including Snapon 
rubbers. Representing the company 
were E. M. Benson, Wm. and George 
Weltmer, and C. A. Schoemaker. 

Myer Rosenberg, 323 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago, IIl., exhibited products of the 
Anderson Rubber Co., Akron, O., Au- 
burn Rubber Co., Auburn, Ind., and the 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., Derby, 
Conn. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., presented gas inflated 
balls, bathing caps, rain capes, combs, 
and other small rubber articles. Com- 
pany representatives in attendance 
were J. T. Gibbons, W. W. Wilkerson, 
Arthur Scrivenor, Jr., and C. B. Ryan. 

Oscar R. Seitz, 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York, showed various items including 
household goods as rubber door mats. 
Present were Oscar R. and E. M. Seitz 
and James V. Finaldi. 

A. L. Siegel Co., 395 Fourth Ave., 
New York, had on display a range of 
products including Pliofilm goods as 
rainwear and Clearview Coverets for, 
fruits, vegetables, table cloth and nap- 
kins, and sheets. Representing the 
company were A. L. and H. Siegel, A 
L. Sherwin, and Lee Aronson. 
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Ss. C. I. Medal Awards 


The Chemical Industry Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry will be 
awarded this year to E. J. Crane, edi- 
tor of Chemical Abstracts, at a joint 
meeting of the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and the 
American Chemical Society to be held 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., 
New York, N. Y., November 5, with 
James G. Vail presiding. The medal, 
awarded annually for valuable applica- 
tion of chemical research to industry, 
will be presented to Mr. Crane for his 
work in abstracting technical and scien- 
tific writings in all fields of the chemical 
industry. A dinner in his honor will 
take place before the meeting. 

Dr. Frank J. Tone will receive the 
Perkin Medal of the Society for 1938 
at a meeting on January 7 at the Chem- 


ists’ Club. The medal, awarded annual- 
ly f valuable work in applied 
hemistry, will go to Dr. Tone for his 
efforts in developing abrasives and re- 
fractories. The selection was made by 

representing the five 


a committee 
hemical societies in the United States. 


Tire Cord Specifications 
Revised 


Committee D-13 on 
American Society for Testing 
Materials, held a meeting from Oc- 
tober 20 to 22 at New York, N. Y. At 
this meeting sub-committee A-1 made 
a complete revision of Standard 
Methods of Testing and Tolerances for 
Tire Cord, Woven and on Cones. 


Textile Ma- 


t€ rials, 


Office Equipment Uses 
Rubber 


The application of rubber to a 
variety of machines and equipment de- 
signed for increasing office efficiency 
was noted at the Thirty-Fourth An- 
nual Business Show which was held 
October 18 to 23 at the Port Authority 
Building, New York, N. Y. A new 
elastic telephone cord on_ exhibit 
allows for an elongation up to 100% 
over its normal length. This is made 
possible by an elastic core around 
which the conductors are braided. 


The Hohwieler Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., which sold rubber quoits and 
a golf-driving outfit to the MacGregor 
Expedition now at Reindeer Point, 
North Pole, has just heard from the 
utfit through a radiogram received 
through an amateur station at Buffalo, 
N. ¥. Colonel C. J. MacGregor, head 
of the expedition, sent the radio to the 
Hohwieler company, and it was picked 


up at Buffalo. The owner of the Buf- 
falo station notified the rubber firm 
through a letter. The MacGregor ex- 


pedition sailed from Newark on July 2 
on the Schooner A. W. Greeley. 


Miss Beth Pitt in her act 


inflated balloons 


uses 


attached 


se 


eral large, 











“The Lighted Balloon Girl” 


to her person which give her buoyancy 


and permit her to rise to unusual 
heights in her dancing. She has been 
doing this work ten years, and her 


electrically illuminated balloon number 
is patented and copyrighted. Miss Pitt 
promises a new “water-walking” bal- 
loon number at the San Francisco 
World’s Fair or the New York Ex- 


position. 


Sixteenth Expos:tion of Chemical In- 
dustries, to be held at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 6 to 11 (inclusive), 1937, has an- 
nounced that already more than 250 
exhibitors have engaged space. Three 
floors of the Palace will be occupied, 
and indications point to one of the 
most successful of such expositions 
ever held. Raw materials and chemical 
products, laboratory and plant equip- 
ment, and the machinery essential to 
manufacturing in all of the industries 
based on chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering will be shown. Also present- 
ed will be new research developments, 
many in the organic field. Judging 
has been completed on the hundreds 
of entries received in the slogan con- 
test which closed September 18. The 
winning slogan is “Chemical Research 
Creates Industries,’ submitted by 
Norman E, Diehl, assistant purchasing 
agent, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Members of the 
Exposition Advisory Committee, of 
which Dr. M. C. Whitaker is chairman, 
were the judges. Presentation of the 
awards will be made at the exposition 
Monday evening, December 6, at 8:00 
p.m. 


United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
realizing that there are still 1,413,800 
miles of entirely unimproved and semi- 
improved dirt roads in the rural sec- 
tions of the United States which are 
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made more treacherous with winter 
weather, recommends its Nobby Trac- 
tion Tire for such conditions where 
extra traction and pulling power are 
needed. The 1937 Nobby Traction Tire, 
with its improved “nobby” design and 
carcass structure, is said to provide all 
the features which have proved es- 
sential in a mud and snow tire: all- 
direction traction, automatic self-clean- 
ing, more flexibility, extra pulling 
power, and longer life, both in tread 
wear and in combating exposure to the 
elements. Many farmers already know 
Nobby as an old friend, because the 
basic “nobby” design of this tire was 
developed by “U. S.” a quarter of a 
century ago. 


Acorn Insulated Wire Co., 225 King 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., announced that on 
October 1, D. F. Clash joined its staff 
as factory manager. For the past three 
years he was employed in the Reseach 
Development Dept. of the Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co., Pawtucket, R. I, 
plant. 





OBITUARY 
David Lewis 
AVID LEWIS, 58, of Trenton, 
N. J., vice president of the Bartley 
Crucibles & Refractories Co., and for 
35 years engaged in the scrap rubber 
and metal business, died September 24 
following a lengthy illness. He was 
long active in politics and was a mem- 
ber of the Trenton Lodge of Elks. He 


is survived by his wife and four sons. 
Burial was in Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. W. France 


HOMAS W. FRANCE, who for 33 

years represented H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., in 
the New England territory, operating 
out of Providence, R. I., died sudden- 
ly September 26. Mr. France, who was~ 
of English parentage, had been identi- 
fied with the textile industry practical- 
ly all his life. During the past few 
years he had suffered several heart 
attacks similar to the one which re- 
sulted fatally. He is survived by his 
widow. He was buried on Septem- 
ber 29. 


Thomas Hydes 


HOMAS HYDES, of Trenton, N. J., 

who died October 7, was formerly a 
rubber broker in New York, N. Y., 
and Trenton and was in business at 
the latter place for more than 30 years. 
He retired about 11 years ago. A 
native of England, where he was born 
82 years ago, he came to this country 
in 1883. He was a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason and a member of the 
Scottish Rite and F. & A.M. lodges in 
Jersey Citv, N. J. He is survived by 
two sons. Burial was in Ewing Church 
Cemetery, Ewing, N. J. 
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[NDUSTRIAL sentiment is depressed 
in Ohio. New orders have been re- 
ceived in less than anticipated volume, 
and a waiting attitude is widely evi- 
dent. Machine tool plants attribute 
their recent good showing to buying 
from foreign sources as far as orders 
were concerned, for domestic demand 
has slackened. Factory output, though, 
remains at a good rate on orders 
previously placed, and deliveries are 
still delayed. 

But for the rubber industry a bright 
future is pictured. One report ex- 
presses the belief that profits for the 
rest of 1937 should be well above those 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Original tire equipment sales, it is fig- 
ured, should show a gain of 10 to 15% 
in the third quarter because of in- 
creased car and truck production. Re- 
placement sales, however, are due to 
lag although one authority disagreed, 
declaring that the replacement branch 
of the industry also is prospering. 





Goodyear News 


The appeal of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, against the 
decision of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the matter of the case in- 
volving the tire manufacturing contract 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
Tll., has been submitted to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in Cin- 
cinnati. Goodyear seeks to have the 
District Court reverse the decision of 
the commission, which issued a cease- 
and-desist order against it in connec- 
tion with this case. 

Since passage of the Robinson-Pat- 
man bill Goodyear has terminated all 
contractual relations with Sears, Roe- 
buck, and the cease-and-desist order, 
of course, has no meaning in view of 
the fact that the amended law covers 
the situation which Goodyear council 
maintains was not covered in Section 
2 of the Clayton Act upon which the 
Federal Trade Commission bases _ its 
cease-and-desist order. Therefore the 
status quo of the case is “submitted to 
the court on its merits,” and the next 
move, of course, will be from the court 
when its decision is handed down. 

The Goodyear factory in Granville, 
Australia, on October 12 celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. Construction of the 
factory started in February, 1927, and 
the first tire rolled out of the molds in 
October. Since that opening day more 
than three and three-quarter million 
tires have been manufactured for con- 
sumption in Australia. Four times 
(during 1928 and 1929) additions have 
been made, each almost before the 
previous one was completed, making 
the present factory four times as large 
as the original 1927 unit. Incidentally, 
the Goodyear plant at Wolverhampton, 
England, will celebrate its tenth anni- 
versary next month. 

Finishing a successful season at 
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Great Lakes Exposition in Cleveland, 
Goodyear airships Puritan and Reliance 
were again scheduled to spend the 
Winter in Florida. (Puritan at Miami, 
Reliance at St. Petersburg). Reliance 
left Cleveland early in September, went 
to Dallas, where it operated until the 
close of the Pan-American Exposition 
there on October 31. Stationed at 
Washington, D. C., is the airship 
Enterprise; at Los Angeles is the air- 
ship Volunteer. 

Two hundred Goodyear employes 
from September 30 to October 3 en- 
joyed their annual excursion—this time 
to New York, N. Y., which many of 
them had never seen before. High- 
lights of the trip were a four-hour bus 
ride covering the most interesting 
points in the city, then theaters or 
night clubs, visits to Battery Park and 
the Aquarium, and a steamer ride 
around Manhattan Island where more 
interesting places were indicated. 


Inter-Plant Conference 


Since the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. operates 11 tire plants in this 
country and abroad, five cotton mills, 
cotton and rubber plantations, there is 
a constant exchange of production, de- 
velopment, and technical information 
between the home office in Akron and 
the outside plants. 

From the time Goodyear opened its 
first outside factory in Canada in 1913 
a department has been maintained in 
Akron as a clearing house for all 
inquiries and the transmission of pro- 
duction and _ technical information. 
Each plant has a man in this inter- 
plant department in Akron who is 
virtually its representative at the home 
office. Once each year the principal 
executives from the outside plants 
come into Akron for a week of study 
and interchange of information and 
ideas. 

This year’s conference started Sep- 
tember 27 and brought more than 50 
men into Akron for a four-day dis- 
cussion of every phase of rubber manu- 
facture. A feature of the conference 
was an inspection visit to the com- 
pany’s newest plant at Jackson, Mich., 
said to be the most modern in the 
world. The conference wound up Sep- 
tember 30 with talks by President 
P. W. Litchfield; C. C. Slusser, vice 
president in charge of manufacture; 
R. S. Wilson, vice president in charge 
of sales; and A. G. Cameron, vice 
president of the export company. 


Rio to New York by Car 


Three Brazilians recently completed 
the first all overland passage from Rio 
de Janeiro to New York, via Buenos 
Aires by automobile. Desiring to 
pioneer a trail that ultimately would 
link the nations of South, Central, and 
North America more closely together, 
they set forth in two new Model-T 
Ford cars from Rio on April 16, 1928. 
In command was ex-army officer 


Leonidas Borges de Oliveira; observer 
was ex-navy Officer Francisco Lopez 
de la Cruz; mechanic, Mario Fava. All 
three departed with scientific qualifica- 
tions acquired in Brazil’s College of 
Military Engineers; vowed to chart, 
actually traverse, every foot of the 
most practical, feasible route for a 
motor road to New York. 

Arrived at New York, 16,182 miles 
had been left behind, approximately 
3,000 miles of which never before had 
been traveled by wheeled vehicle, even 
by nomadic pedestrian. Every mile 
covered was carefully mapped, charted 
meticulously to serve as a survey for 
highways of the future. 

Their cars used 52 Goodyear tires 
and four of other makes, a total of 56 
tires and three times as many tubes, as 
several thousand miles of the distance 
was over ox-cart trails and temporary 
roads cut out of the forests and moun- 
tains by the expeditionaires themselves 
with the aid of natives. 





Goodrich Notes 


Formal presentation of the J. D. 
Tew accident prevention trophy to the 
tire division of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, was made recently at a di- 
visional safety rally. The trophy, six 
months’ possession of which was won 
by the tire division for its showing in 
safety work during first half of 1937, 
was presented by L. L. Smith, assist- 
ant Goodrich treasurer. It was received 
for the division by E. H. Barder, tire 
division general superintendent. 

First term classes of the Goodrich 
University of Akron Institute, marking 
the start of the institute’s fourth year 
of operation opened September 27. 
Courses cover a wide range of studies. 

Forty members of the company’s 
Nukraft department, with their families 
and friends, recently held their first 
annual picnic. 

George Stritch, manager of the De- 
troit manufacturers’ sales division of- 
fice of the Goodrich company, recently 
completed two decades of service with 
the company and was presented his 
20-year service pin. He is now eligible 
for membership in the Goodrich 
Twenty-Year Service Club, which has 
an enrollment of more than 1,700. Mr. 
Stritch has represented his company in 
Detroit 17 years, after serving three 
years on the staff at Akron. 


Tire Cord Figures 


More than 18,000,000 miles of tire 
cord, enough to stretch 730 times 
around the earth at the equator, were 
produced last year by Martha Mills, 
Silvertown, Ga., Goodrich’s textile di- 
vision. Approximately 80,000 bales, or 
40,000,000 pounds of American-grown 
cotton are annually converted into card 
by the Goodrich mills for use in manu- 
facturing tires and other products. 
Goodrich consumes. about 


annually 
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125,000 bales of cotton in its various 
manufacturing operations in the United 
States. 


New Tractor Tire 


A new tractor tire, designed particu- 
larly for use in rice and sugar cane 
fields, was recently announced by 
Goodrich. This tire was engineered to 
give maximum traction in soft muddy 
fields and has a tread of cleats 2% 
inches high. The “Hi-Cleat tire” is 
also said to give smooth riding and 
resistance to wear on hard surfaces. 


Rubber Vibro-Insulators 


Increased power and efficiency for 
many types of machines, elimination of 
distracting noise and vibration, and 
decreased physical and nervous strain 
on employes are forecast on an in- 
creasing scale for industry, following a 
survey of results of several installa- 
tions of newly developed rubber vibro- 
insulators. 

According to Samuel B. Robertson, 
president of the Goodrich company, 
whose engineers developed the rubber 
mountings, application of vibro-insula- 
tors ranges from protection of instru- 
ments as delicate as the temperature- 
recording pyrometer to quieting the 
pounding of a heavy-duty 80-ton rubber 
masticator. 

A large Si. Louis manufacturing 
plant uses vibro-insulators to protect 
instruments on a temperature-control 
panel board, near several forging ma- 
chines and traveling cranes. According 
to company engineers, the pounding of 
the heavy machines threatened to de- 
stroy the pyrometers until the rubber 
mountings were installed. 

The survey further revealed a typical 
installation of vibro-insulators, in the 
Brooklyn plant of a window-display 
equipment manufacturer, where rubber 
mountings were used to overcome the 
shaking of a floor by a fan motor, so 
pronounced that it resulted in illness 
to employes in the immediate vicinity 
and caused considerable loss through 
breakage of mannikins. There has been 
no loss of time due to illness caused 
by vibration since the rubber mount- 
ings were inStalled, the manager of the 
plant reported, and no monetary loss 
due to breakage of mannikins. 

The 80-ton masticator, tamed with 
vibro-insulators, is in the main Good- 
rich plant at Akron, Mr. Robertson 
said, where the installation of rubber 
mountings ended the danger that vi- 
bration would open a crack in the 
building. 


Rubber Workers Heedless 
of Contract 


On April 1 The Bowling Green Rub- 
ber Co., Toledo, negotiated a contract 
with Local 26 of the United Rubber 
Workers of America. The committee 
voluntarily stated, “You have been 
more than fair.” This contract was to 
run six months and then be auto- 
matically renewed for another six 
months with the provision, however, 











that either party could notify the other 
of a termination 30 days previous to 
the first six months’ expiration. The 
contract also had a provision stating 
that there would be no stoppage of 
work because of complaint until, first, 
the usual grievance procedure had been 
gone through with; second, Interna- 
tional union officers had been called 
in; third, mediators were to be called 
in, 

On September 14, only 16 days be- 
fore termination, the Local gave written 
notice that it would like to discuss 
several changes in the contract and 
also requested a 10¢ an hour increase. 
No difficulty seemed to arise on the 
proposed changes. On the rate in- 
crease, the union was informed an in- 
crease was now impossible, particularly 
as two increases had been made during 
the last 12 months. On October 1 the 
men staged a slow-down strike and on 
the afternoon of October 4 a sit down. 

In a recent statement the rubber 
company said: “We have attempted to 
have the matter handled by the Toledo 
Peace Board, but the men are putting 
every obstacle in the way of this. We 
requested that a panel of three Peace 
Board members be appointed to de- 
termine whether we could substantiate 
that it was inadvisable on our part to 
grant an increase at the present time. 
This the union countered with a pro- 
posal that they put a Certified Public 
Accountant on our books and report 
to them. We are ready to have the 
matter taken up before mediators, but 
the union is apparently determined to 
prevent this procedure.” 





Harvey Firestone, Jr., accompanied 
by eight other officials of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, last month 
sailed on the Roma on their way to 
Liberia for an annual inspection of the 
company’s rubber plantations there. 


Frank A. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, on Oc- 
tober 6 celebrated his seventy-eighth 
birthday by being at his desk as usual. 
He is reported to have said, however, 
that he plans to retire at the end of 
the year. On October 12, the veteran 
industrialist and his wife celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary with 
a large party planned by their children 
and attended by many men prominent 
in the rubber industry. One of the 
gifts to the feted couple was a two- 
volume book prepared by members of 
the family, showing in words and pic- 
tures the 50 years of their married life. 


The Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, 
manufacturer of automotive, molded, 
and extruded rubber products, accord- 
ing to President Franklin G. Smith is 
erecting a three-story steel, brick, and 
concrete plant addition that will pro- 
vide about 14,000 square feet for stor- 
age of materials in process and some 
crude stock. The company plans also 
to build a steel and brick warehouse 
with concrete floor, having about 7,000 
square feet of space. 
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General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
according to President W. O’Neil, re- 
cently contracted for life insurance 
protection for more than 500 employes 
of its mechanical goods division. Be- 
sides the $1,000 policy which the com- 
pany will provide free for each work- 
er, it has offered all employes a chance 
to take out additional insurance on a 
cooperative basis, the company paying 
part of the cost of each policy in ex- 
cess of $1,000 and the employe paying 
the rest, announced H. M. Dodge, gen- 
eral manager of the Wabash plant. 
The new policies, for which employes 
were not required to take examinations, 
became effective last month. 

General tires helped C. O. Perkins, 
of Santiago, Chile, in making a recent 
motor trip across Colombia, South 
America, when it took him 30 days to 
travel 3,380 kilometers in the first car 
ever to make the complete trip from 
Ecuador to Venezuela. Mr. Perkins 
had to travel through a town which a 
nearby volcano shakes every 20 min- 
utes, under several waterfalls, through 
sudden changes of temperature from 
tropical heat to cold, through un- 
friendly territory and foodless and 
waterless places, over one-way roads 
directed by control stations, and over 
roads constructed of materials such as 
plain dirt, decomposed granite, and 
flint-like lava. 


Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, has an- 
nounced that S. T. Campbell, who re- 
signed several months ago from the 
company presidency, on September 30 
retired also from the board of directors. 





U. 8. Imports of Rubber 
Products 


Imports of rubber balls into the 
United States during August show re- 
markable reductions. Golf ball im- 
ports for consumption from United 
Kingdom were valued at $3,222 of the 
total imports of $3,233 as against $14,267 
of a total of $14,312 in June; while ten- 
nis ball imports in August were valued 
at $35 of a total of $38, contrasted with 
a value of $6,471 of the total $6,915 in 
March. Japan sent other rubber balls 
valued at $3,002 of the August total of 
$3,220, compared with $23,557 of the 
total $23,637 in March. 

In many lines of rubber products 
Japan occupies a predominant position 
in exporting to the United States as 
shown by the following figures for Au- 
gust recently issued by the Department 
of Commerce. Rubber toys from Ger- 
many were valued at $1,282 and those 
from Japan at $7,604 of the August 
total of $9,023. August imports of 
water bottles and fountain syringes 
were valued at $3,237, all from Japan. 
The total value of rubber belting im- 
ported in August was $34,465, with 
United Kingdom supplying $11,164 
worth and Japan $23,285. All the rub- 
ber erasers imported in August came 
from Japan, valued at $720, and she also 
supplied $284 worth of rubber bands of 
the total $378 worth that month. 
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HIE a lull has prevailed in trade 

and industry in some sections of 
the Midwest, the general average is 
said to be above last year’s figure. An 
early pick-up is expected. Chemical 
plants are about the only ones which 
have not reported curtailment. Zinc 
and lead production is satisfactory. 
Carloadings are running close to 12% 
over last year’s figures, mainly because 
of heavy grain and coal shipments. 
Living are becoming an_ in- 
creasingly serious factor to the wage 
earner, and economies in food buying 
and other lines are being felt. Farmers’ 
incomes have also declined with the 
drop in grain markets. 

Production of steel ingots toward the 
end of October in the Chicago district 
was said to have fallen to 42.9% of 
capacity. A further report set the na- 
tional rate at 55.8%, showing a loss 
also. 

Automobile production continued to 
rise last month in preparation for new 
models exhibitions, but the gain was 
less than computed for seasonally. Re- 
tail showroom reports indicate less in- 
terest than last year in new models. 
This condition is attributed to higher 
prices, fear of further business reac- 
tion, and the impression that the best 
of the buying market has been seen in 
the last two years. 

The American Petroleum Industries 
Committee predicted, however, that 
every third family of the 30,000,000 in 


costs 


the United States will purchase an 
automobile, new or used, some time 
during 1937. Sales of new cars this 


year are expected to reach 4,300,000, 
and sales of used automobiles, which 
for the last decade have greatly ex- 
ceeded those of new units, are expected 
to exceed 7,000,000, making a total of 
approximately 11,500,000 auto sales 
transactions. Last year 10,606,000 au- 
tomobiles were sold in this country; 
4,016,000 were new cars, and 6,590,000 


were used ones. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., according to an announcement of 
the Committee of Award has won the 
1937 “Award for Chemical Engineering 
Achievement.” This award was insti- 
tuted by Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering in 1933 to stimulate a broader 
participation of chemical engineers in 
the affairs of industry and to honor 
every two years that company which 
has contributed most to the advance of 
the chemical industry and of the 
chemical engineering profession. In 
making the 1937 award, consideration 
was given primarily to the successful 
design, construction, and operation of 
the new phosphorus producing plant 
built by Monsanto this year at Mon- 
santo, Tenn. The committee stated it 
also took into consideration the entire 
history of Monsanto’s program of 
chemical engineering, research, and de- 
velopment. 


compounds. 









MIDWEST 


The “Chemical & Metallurgical En- 
gineering” award was given in 1935 to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., for the development 
of its synthetic rubber and camphor 
The first award, in 1933, 
went to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y., 
for the development of an organic 
chemical industry based on natural gas 
and petroleum. 


Tire Dealers Protest 
8 1.000.000 Government 
Award 


Before closing its three-day conven- 
tion at Chicago, Ill., on October 20 
the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Tire Dealers, Inc., passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“In view of the violation of a gov- 
ernment statute by the procurement 
division of the Treasury Department in 
awarding a contract for $1,000,000 of 
tires to a mail-order house, resolved 
that the government department violat- 
ing the statute declare the contract 
null and void.” 


N. 8S. C. Congress 
Safety Council, 20 N. 
Chicago, Ill., held its 
national safety congress 
Kansas City, Mo., 
October 11 to 15. On October 13 D. D. 
Fennell, consulting engineer of Chi- 
cago, Ill, was elected president of the 
safety society. 


Rubber Section Officers 


National 
Wacker Dr., 
twenty-sixth 
and exposition at 


During the course of the annual con- 
vention the Rubber Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council held its election 
of officers for 1937-1938 with the fol- 
lowing results: Executive Committee: 
general chairman, J; ‘M. Kerrigan, U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; secretary, R..W.' Morse, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; 
News Letter editor, Oliver Hopkins, 
United- States Rubber Products, Inc., 
Providence, R.“I:; engineering commit- 
tee chairman, J. G. Polm, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; health com- 
mittee co-chairmen, Dr. W. S. Ash, U. 
S. Rubber Products, Detroit, Mich., 
and Dr. J. Newton Shirley, Arrow Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co., Water- 
town, Mass.; membership committee 
chairman, Paul Van Cleef, Van Cleef 
Bros., Chicago, Ill.; program commit- 
tee chairman, R. A. Bullock, Corduroy 
Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; pub- 
licity committee chairman, W. H. Mac- 
Kay, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; statistics committee 
chairman, D. G. Welch, Hewitt Rubber 
Corp., Buffalo; Members at Large: E. 
W. Beck, U. S. Rubber Products, New 
York, N. Y.; A. M. Dietz, Pennsylvania 


Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa.; R. S. Far- 
num, U. S. Rubber Products, Detroit; 
John L. Grider, American Hard Rubber 
Co., Butler, N. J.; C. F. Horan, Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown; J. T. Kidney, 
Goodyear Tire; John J. Loge, Genera} 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron; John E. 
Lovas, U. S. Rubber Products, Passaic, 
N. J.; H. W. Low, Miller Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Akron; Urban L. Moler, 
Inland Div., General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, O.; W. P. Spanton, American 
Hard Rubber, Akron; W. L. Schneider, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron; Charles F. 
Smith, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming; C. W. 
Ufford, Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, 
O. 


Safety Contest Winners 


Winners of the 1937 Rubber Section 
Safety Contest announced Oc- 
tober 14. Bronze trophies were given 
first place winners and certificates for 
second and third honors. 

Winners in Groups A and B, 
senting 125,001 or more average month- 
ly man-hour exposure, were: (1) United 
States Rubber Products, Inc., Nauga- 
tuck Footwear plant, Naugatuck, 
Conn.; (2) United States Rubber Prod- 
ucts, sall sand Plant, Mishawaka, 
Ind.: (3) Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Merchants Factory, Kitchener, Ont. 

There were four plants in Groups C 
and D with perfect records. These tied 


were 


repre- 


for first place: Van Cleef Brothers, 
Chicago, Ill; Vrovidence Insulated 
Wire Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Lobl Mfg. 
Co., Middleboro, Mass.; United States 
Rubber Products, Fabric Fire Hose 
Co., Sandy Hook, Conn. 

Thirty-seven participating plants, 


employing 67,874 men, worked 63,696, 
394 man-hours during the six-month 
period of competition and experienced 
642 disabling injuries for an 
frequency rate of 10.079 disabling in 


accident 


man-hours. Both 


juries per 1,000,000 
the accident frequency rate and man 
hours of exposure were higher than 


for all previous contests 

Plants averaging 125,001. or 
man-hours month, 
Groups A and B, made the best records 


more 


per composing 


in the contest with an average fre- 
quency rate of 10.05. Seven of the 22 
plants in Groups A and B had fre- 


quency rates below 2.00 for the contest 
period. 

Groups C and D, plants with 125,000 
man-hours of exposure per 
month, had an average frequency rate 
of 10.424. Two-thirds of the plants in 
both divisions had frequency rates be- 
low the averages. 

Where two or more contestants tied 
for first place in any group without a 
disabling injury, these perfect records 
resulted in equal rankings and awards. 
A disabling injury was defined by con- 
test rules as an injury arising out of 
and in the course of employment, re- 
sulting in death, permanent total dis- 

(Continued on page 68) 


or less 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
National Labor Relations Board an- 
nounced on October 10 that it has cer- 
tified the United Rubber Workers of 
America, Local 131, as the representa- 
tive for collective bargaining of the 
production and maintenance employes 
of the Los Angeles plant of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. An election 
held on September 10 resulted in 801 
out of 1,473 votes being cast for the 
U. R. W. and 656 for the Goodyear 
Employes Association, Inc. 





U. 8. Tire Dealers Meet 

U. S. Tire Dealers Mutual Corp., 
1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., held 
the third meeting of its Dealer Ad- 
visory Council in Los Angeles, Calif., 
September 27 and 28, at which high- 
way safety facts were discussed as well 
as means of better serving the motor- 
ing public. One of the recommenda- 
tions made was that the unlimited road 
hazard guaranty was unsound to pro- 
ducer, dealer, and consumer—and that 
the proposed amplification of the 
standard warranty be unanimously 
adopted and recommended by the 
council. 

Unique in tire merchandising history, 
this council, begun last January, 
brought to the Pacific Coast for the 
first time a group of important U. S. 
tire dealers from various parts of the 
country to discuss matters of mutual 
interest and public benefit. Members 


of the Council, C. L. Dorman, San 
Diego, Calif.; J. H. Wright, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Milton Rosen, St. Paul, 


Minn.; Joseph H. Walsh, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; and Edward H. Cummings, Port- 
land, Oreg., met with officials of the 
U. S. Tire Dealers Mutual Corp.: L. D. 
Tompkins, vice. president; H. N. 
Hawkes, general sales manager; J. B. 
Brady, general manager for the com- 
pany on the Pacific Coast; H. A. Farr, 
assistant general sales manager; R. C. 
Tucker, Pacific Division tire sales 
manager; R. W. Collings and F. M. 
Stewart, of the general office staff; and 
divisional managers C. N. Baker, C. W. 
Ort, and T. Berry; and district mana- 
gers L. E. Kaford and J. D. Ferris. 
Approximately forty U. S. dealers rep- 
resenting the entire Pacific Coast 
Region also attended. 

On their return trip company repre- 
sentatives stopped over in key cities 
and discussed with representative local 
dealers. the recommendations adopted 
at this meeting. 

John Griffin, formerly assistant to the 
district manager at Kansas City, was 
appointed district manager of the 
Omaha branch, by U. S. Tire Dealers 
Mutual Corp. 

P. C. Anderson, formerly a special 
Chicago branch, was 
named manager the Mil- 
waukee branch, succecding R. C. Moore, 
assigned to other duties in the Detroit 
division 


representative, 
district 


Woody Hockaday, U. S. tire dealer 
in Wichita, Kan., offered a set of U. S. 
Royal Master tires to the player hit- 
ting the first home run of the World 
Series engaged in last month in New 
York by the Yankees and Giants. The 
tires were won by “Tony” Lazzeri, 
second baseman of the American 
League team, when he hit a homer in 
the eighth inning of the first game. 





FINANCIAL’ 


Unless otherwise stated, the results of 
operations of the following companies are 
after deductions for operating expenses, 
normal federal income taxes, depreciation, 
and other charges, but before provision 
for federal surtax on undistributed earn- 
ings. Most of the figures are subject to 
final adjustments. 


Baldw:n Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
Seven months to July 31: net profit, 
$365,275, equal to $1.31 a share on 278,- 
604 shares of $l-par common stock, ex- 
cluding treasury shares. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. First nine 
months of 1937: consolidated net earn- 
ings, $62,799,523, including $22,002,195 
received from its investment in com- 
mon stock of the General Motors 
Corp., equal after provision for divi- 
dends on the debenture and preferred 
stocks to $5.38 a share on the common 
stock, compared to $5.31 a share earned 
in the same period of 1936. Federal, 


1 Dividends Declared on page 90. 





Cariton Groat 
Use Rubber Instead of Chains 


Instead of using chains in winter weather 
Manfred Johnson, of Peach, Wash., cuts old 
tires to simulate chains and clamps them 
over his automobile tires. This rubber de- 
vice can be left on all winter and doesn’t 
wear out the tires as do metal chains. 
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state, and local taxes paid by du Pont 
and its subsidiaries amounted to about 
$16,600,000 for the nine months; while 
du Pont dividends payable to about 
76,500 stockholders were declared in 
the amount of $52,506,000. 


Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., London, 
England. Year to June 30: net income, 
£329,014, compared with net of £271,- 
642 in the preceding year. 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nine months ended September 30: 
earnings, $260,968, equal to $1.55 a 
share on 168,188 outstanding common 
shares. Earnings in the comparable 
period of 1936 were $1.24 a share on 
present capitalization. September 
quarter: Earnings equivalent to 36¢ a 
share, against 47¢ a share in the same 
quarter of last year. 


Martin Custom Made Tires Corp., 
645 1lth Ave., New York, N. Y. Nine 
months to September 30: balance be- 
fore depreciation, taxes, etc., $44,064, 
against balance of $28,331 a year earlier. 
Sales increased to $686,955 in the nine- 
month period of this year from 
$517,649 last year. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. Nine 
months to September 30: consolidated 
net profit, $361,514. After preferred 
dividends of $90,528 there remained 
available for the common stock $270,- 
986, equal to 57¢ each on 469,823 com- 
mon shares. This compares with net 
in the 1936 period of $195,949, which, 
after preferred dividend requirements 
of $159,689 on previous capitalization, 
left a balance of $36,260, or 7¢ a com- 
mon share. September quarter: con- 
solidated net profit, $111,195; balance 
available for the common stock after 
preferred payments of $29,885 was 
$81,310, equal to 17¢ a share on 469,823 
common shares. In the September 
quarter of 1936 the balance available 
for common stock was $2,029, or less 
than 1¢ a share on the above common 
shares. 


New Incorporations 
The Elastic Knitted Wire Co., Rhode 


Island. Capital 600 shares common 
stock. S. Nathanson, Central Falls; 
C. M. Nanni, Johnson; and H. M. 


Newell, Pawtucket, all in R. I. Manu- 
facture wire and wire products. 


William H. Fisler Co., 828 Market 
St., Camden, N. J. Capital 1,000 shares, 
no par value. W. H. and L. E. Fisler, 
both of 11 Ogden St., Collingswood, 
and W. E. Cassedy, 2734 Garfield St., 
Camden, all in N. J. Manufacture all 


kinds of mechanical rubber goods. 


Flexline Products, Inc., 965 Hill St., 
North Bergen, N. J. Capital 100 shares, 
no par value. E. M. and S. M. Fischer, 
both of 965 Hill St., North Bergen, 
N. J., and M. Rosenblum, 217 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. Manufacture 
various kinds of rubber. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





N NEW ENGLAND the trend toward 

contraction in industrial operations 
holds. It is believed that the weakness 
in stocks is a major factor in accentu- 
ating the general attitude of caution. 
The demand for cotton textiles has im- 
proved; while shoe business is fair. 
Metal and machine plants are slowing 
down, and there is no improvement in 
new building. In general, recent oper- 
ations in the heavy industries do not 
reach the level of a year ago. 





Levi C. Wade, 79 Bennett St., West 
Lynn, Mass., who supplies molds for 
rubber goods including heels and soles 
and designs and builds to order machin- 
ery of all kinds, is celebrating his thir- 
tieth anniversary in the mold business, 
for he began making molds for rubber 
goods in 1907. He originally started 
in the machine business in 1904 build- 
ing gasoline motors. Mr. Wade further 
announces that besides making molds 
for United States concerns he does a 
considerable export business, having 
customers in South America, Canada, 
England, and various European coun- 
tries. 


The Providence Fire Department, 
Providence, R. I., which heretofore has 
largely used 2%4-inch hose is trying out 
seven kinds of 1!4-inch hose upon the 
recommendation of Chief Thomas H. 
Cotter and adopted by the Board of 
Contract and Supply. Chief Cotter be- 
lieves that the smaller hose is better 
adapted to the type of fires experi- 
enced in Providence. The board 
awarded 1,000 feet to the Eureka Fire 
Hose Division of the United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and 500 feet to each 
of the following: American Fire Equip- 
ment Co. of Boston, Mass., Bi-Lateral 
Fire Hose Co., 15 Park Row, New 
York, the Fabric Fire Hose Co., Sandy 
Hook, Conn., the Maxim Motor Co., 
Middleboro, Mass., and the Combina- 
tion Ladder Co., and H. M. Howe Co., 
both of Providence. 


Estate of Charles J. Davol. An in- 
ventory totaling $2,497,297.43, which in- 
cludes 810 shares in the Davol Rubber 
Co., Providence, R. I., for the estate 
of Charles J. Davol, late head of the 
company, who died some months ago, 
has been accepted in the Probate Court 
at North Kingston, R. I. The stock 
for the rubber company is listed at a 
total valuation of $1,620,000, being 
rated at $2,000 a share. Stocks and 
bonds comprise a large part of the 
estate. Another large item is a cer- 
tificate of deposit from Phenix Na- 
tional Bank of Providence for $300,000 
dated September 29, 1933. Two mort- 
gages are listed as are eight automo- 
biles and deposits in four banks. The 
Davol yacht Paragon, for sale some 
time ago, is not listed. 














W. F. Tuley 


Research Chemist 


Prominent among the chemists of 
the rubber industry is William F. 
Tuley, in charge of rubber chemical re- 
search and sales service at the Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Division of United 
States Rubber Poducts, Inc., Naugu- 
tuck, Conn. He is a native of Palmyra, 
Mo., where he was born July 7, 1899. 
Dr. Tuley attended Oregon State Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated in 
1922 with a B.S. in chemical engineer- 
ing. He received his Ph.D. in 1926 
from the University of Illinois, where 
he majored in organic chemistry. 

Next he was employed in the Chi- 
cago, Ill., research laboratories of The 
Celotex Co., manufacturer of fiber build- 
ing board from sugar cane. Then in 
October, 1928, Dr. Tuley joined the 
staff of U. S. Rubber’s General Labora- 
tories at Passaic, N. J., working on 
chemical research and rubber com- 
pounding. He was transferred to his 
present post in 1934. 

This chemist belongs to Sigma Xi, 
Phi Lambda Upsilon, Phi Kappa Tau, 
and the American Chemical Society. 
He is quite active in the affairs of the 
New York Group of the Rubber Divi- 
sion and also served on its executive 
committee during 1934-1935. Besides 
Dr. Tuley has presented several papers 
of interest to the rubber industry. His 
hobbies are golf and gardening. 

The father of a son and a daughter, 
he resides with his family at 56 Park 
Ave., Naugatuck. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass., with the starting of the 
Estes gasoline plant near Wickett, Tex., 
last month practicallv completed the $6,- 
000,000 expansion program undertaken 
by the company and its subsidiaries this 
year. This program has included con- 


struction of new carbon black factories 
at Wickett and Kermit, Tex.; the ex- 
pansion of the Armstrong carbon black 
factory near Stinnett, Tex.; the con- 
struction of gasoline plants in the 
Estes and Keystone oil pools of West 
Texas; the construction of a pipe line 
from northern Pennsylvania to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., with numerous branch 
lines; the construction of a pipe line 
to Hinton, W. Va., with gas-distribu- 
tion plant there; the construction of a 
main line from Kanawha County, 
W. Va., to the Little Kanawha River; 
and the drilling of numerous new wells 
for gas and oil. 


The Whitney Blake Co., manufac- 
turer of rubber insulated wires and 
cables, etc., recently reequipped its 
laboratory at New Haven, Conn., for 
rubber research. In charge, as chief 
chemist, is James E. Flood, with the 
company since August, 1937, after hav- 
ing been with General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., since 1931. He is a 


graduate of Pratt Institute in In- 
dustrial Chemical Engineering 1931. 
Assistant to Mr. Flood is Arthur E. 


Thomas, who received a B.S. degree in 
Chemistry and Mathematics from 
Hobart College in 1933. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons, ma- 
chinery manufacturer, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has appointed Frederick N. Spoerl 
to the New England territory, taking 
the place of Thomas W. France, 
who died September 26. Mr. Spoerl 
has been with Butterworth 25 years, 
mostly in the engineering depart- 
ment. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Textile Chemists & Colorists 
Association and the Masons. Dur- 
ing the World War he was a non- 
commissioned officer and is now a 
major, Signal Reserve, being attached 
to the meteorological division. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., recently purchased a portion of the 
plant of the American Printing Co., 
Fall River, Mass., for the purpose of 
establishing a factory for the manufac- 
ture of rubber latex products. The 
Firestone Rubber & Latex Products 
Co. is now being organized to operate 
this new plant which will manufacture 
sponge rubber cushions for _ buses, 
sleeping cars, and furniture upholstery 
as well as numerous other latex articles 
as rubber thread, battery separators, 
tubing, adhesives, etc. The purchase 
of the Fall River property includes a 
water frontage of 4,000 feet with com- 
plete dock and wharfage accommoda- 
tions on Mt. Hope Bay, a tidewater 
basin. This gives the company very 
advantageous facilities for receiving 
latex, now being produced on the Fire- 
stone Liberian plantations, as it can be 
shipped direct to the Fall River plant. 
The Firestone plantations are produc- 
ing increasing quantities of rubber. 
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SOME 


~~ turers 


New Jersey rubber manufac- 
found business declined the 
past month. Certain factories had to 
lay off help. Other concerns are oper- 
ating at normal capacity. 

Most local rubber manufacturers had 
elaborate displays at the recent New 
Jersey State Fair at Trenton. 


The Okonite Co., Passaic, was award- 
ed a contract by the United States 
Navy on its bid of $116,805 for electric 


cable. 


The Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton 
Square, reported business declined last 
month. William H. Sayen, company 
executive, recently returned from a 
business trip through the Midwest. 


Lawrence M. Oakley, of the Essex 
Rubber Co., Trenton, was on a busi- 
ness trip through western Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Kaysam Laboratory 
Moves to New Jersey 


The Kaysam Corp. of America, One 
E. 57th St., New York, N. Y., is now 
moving its complete research and de- 
velopment laboratories from North 
Quincy, Mass. to 39-41 Brook Ave., 
Passaic, N. J. It is expected that nor- 
mal operations will be resumed by the 

November. 
Ryan, president of the Kay 
sam Corp. of America, has announced 
the election on October 21 or D>: 
McRoberts to membership on the board 
that c 


middle of 


Allan A 


of directors of rporation. 


Company Head 


Like the rise of a Horatio Alger hero 
reads the life of William McCollum, 
for he landed in America in No- 
vember, 1902, with $5 and now is 


president and treasurer of the Tingley- 
Reliance Rubber Corp., Rahway, N. J. 
He was born in County Antrim, Ire- 
land, June 29, 1885, and later attended 
Ballynagashel National School. 

His first job in the New World was 
hand trucking for the Arbuckle Coffee 
Then in April, 


Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1903, he secured employment as a 
gardener in Tuckahoe, N. Y. In the 
Fall of 1903, however, Mr. McCollum 
turned to Pittsburgh, Pa., and held 
several positions there, but the next 


vear he went to Northampton, Mass., 
to become collector and salesman for 
the C. N. Fitts Furniture Co., whose 
best-known customer was the late Cal- 
vin Coolidge. In 1905 Mr. McCollum 
studied for two terms at the Mt. Her- 
man School and the following 
year attended Greenfield High School. 
In 1906 he went to Rahway as a sales- 
man for the Tingley company. He was 
elevated to the presidency in 1922. 


He belongs to the Masons. He likes 


30ys 


to fish and hunt, especially to shoot 
grouse in 


Scotland. 














Wm. McCollum 


married and the 


lives at 


McCollum is 
sons. He 


Mr. 
father of 
St. George Ave., Rahway. 


two 


Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable 
Co., Trenton, has let a contract for a 
two-story plant addition to _ cost 
$32,000. The company is very busy 
with orders for western firms. 


Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, stated 
business is slowing up after a_ busy 


season, 


Acme Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, an- 
nounced that business has shown an 
increase over the fall months of 1936. 


Bruce Bedford, president of the 
Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, has been 
elected chairman of the special gifts 
committee of the Trenton Community 
Chest Drive. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
recently won a contract from the 
United States Navy to supply packing, 
at its bid of $12,466 

The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan recent- 
honorable mention for its 
advertising at 
convention of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association in 
Chicago. In making their decision the 
judges followed a careiully worked out 


ly received 


industrial 
the annual 


trade paper 


rating 
an advertising campaign, from objec- 
tive to results, was considered. On this 
basis Manhattan’s advertising was the 
unanimous second choice of the judges 
integration of their 
Manhattan’s 


system whereby each phase of 


because of the 
campaign to accomplish 


advertising purpose. 





N. 8S. C. Congress 
(Continued from page 65) 


ability, permanent partial disability, or 
temporary disability. Under the rules, 
“injuries” were classed as those acci- 
dents in which the victim was unable 
to return to work at the beginning of 
the next day following the mishap. 

The half-year Rubber Section Safety 
Contest was sponsored by the National 
Safety Council. 
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Uruguay 


A Uruguayan decree in the Monte- 
video press of September 7, 1937, post- 
poned for two months, or until October 
3, the removal of certain sizes of tires 
for trucks, tractors, trailers, and busses 
from the list of tires permitted duty- 
free entry, as provided for by a decree 
of August 3, 1937, according to a re- . 
port dated September 8, from Consul 
Augustin W. Ferrin, Montevideo. This 
measure was passed at the request of 
tire importers. 

\ccordingly, the full rate of duty of 
41% plus surtaxes of 21% of the fixed 
official customs valuation of 2 pesos 
per kilo, plus the special highway tax 
of 0.10 peso per kilo, on extra reen- 
forced and high-pressure tires, size 
30 by 5, 32 by 6, 36 by 6, 34 by 7, 38 by 
7, and 36 by 8, and on balloon-type 
tires, size 7.5 by 20 and 8.25 by 20, be- 
came effective October 3, instead of on 
August 3. 

The decree further provided that 
imports of these tires during the two 
months’ extension of the duty-free 
period must not surpass imports dur- 
ing the same period of 1936, and the 
Bureau of Industries and the Bureau 
of Customs were charged with the con- 
trol of this provision. 


Argentina 

A recent government report esti- 
mates crude rubber imports into Ar- 
gentina for the first nine months of 
1937 at 13,742,060 pounds, against 
7,213,470 pounds imported during the 
same period in 1936. It is believed this 
due to heavy production 
activities of local tire factories. 


increase is 





Amazon Rubber Exports Up 


Exports of crude rubber from the 
Amazon Valley totaled 7,297 long tons 
in the first five months of 1937, against 
6,083 and 6,367 tons, respectively, in 
the same periods of 1936 and 1935, ac- 
cording to a report from Vice Consul 
Reginald S. Kazanjian, of Para, Brazil. 
Should the present export rate prevail 
for the entire year, the total will be 
17,500 tons, or 23% above that of 14,216 
tons in 1936. Such a figure as 17,500 
tons for 1937 would be the highest cal- 
endar-year exports of rubber from the 
Amazon Valley since 1930, when ex- 
ports amounted to 21,148 tons. In- 
creased consumption of the commod- 
ity in 1937 and higher market prices 
incidental to the control of rubber ex- 
ports by the International Rubber Reg- 
ulation Committee are held the causes 
of the rapid increase of rubber exports 
from the Amazon Valley. A _ similar 
export tendency has been noticed in 
other regions outside of the regulation 
scheme. The rubber produced in this 
territory comes almost entirely from 
uncultivated areas at a considerable 
distance from ports of shipment, and 
its connection therefore becomes un- 
profitable only at higher market prices. 
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Expanded Chlorinated 


Rubber 
First details regarding the produc- 
tion and development of expanded 


chlorinated rubber were published by 
Redfarn in 1935.’ In 
their paper on expanded chlorinated 
rubber read at the International Rubber 
Conference, Paris, June 30, 1937, the in- 


Schidrowitz and 


vestigators give details regarding some 
preliminary tests on the thermal and 
electrical properties of the material as 
Research Association 
of British Rubber Manufacturers. 
These already indicate that the new 
product should prove to be a very good 
insulating material. 

In testing the thermal properties, the 


reported by the 


cellular rubber was compared with 
cork. The thermal conductivity of 
cork of the specific gravity used is 


given as 0.000097 in literature and that 
of the rubber material worked out at 
0.000048. Owing to the difficulties con- 
nected with the determination of the 
heat conductivity of such a good insu- 
lator, results are not claimed to be 
accurate, but they do indicate clearly 
the superiority of expanded chlorinated 
rubber over cork as heat insulator. 

The tests for electrical properties 
showed a surface resistivity of 1.6 by 
10° ohms/sq. cm. for a sample of ex- 
panded chlorinated rubber. 3ritish 
Standard Specifications No. 488/1933 
require a surface resistivity of 10” 
ohms/sq. cm., which proves the high 
resistivity of the rubber product. In- 
cidentally the values for a sample of an 
average phenol-formaldehyde plastic 
were found to be 3 by 10” ohms/sq. cm. 
Values for the volume resistivity were 
found to be so high that it was not 
practicable to obtain satisfactory mea- 
surements with the sample available at 
the time of testing. However it is esti- 
mated that the volume resistivity is at 
least 5 by 10" ohms/cm. cube. 

During the last two years a great 
amount of work has also been done 
to develop production on a commercial 
scale, particularly in putting out the 
material in board form, and a special 
extruding machine has been developed 
for the purpose. The _ investigators 
hope at a later date to give full details 
regarding methods and processes. 


1See InprA RuperR Wortp, Oct., 1935, p. 57. 


Six Months’ Imports and 
Exports 


During the first six months of 1937, 
England imported 1,024,734 centals of 


GREAT BRITAIN 


crude rubber against 874,351 centals the 
year before, in addition to 46,819 cen- 
tals of waste and reclaimed rubber as 
compared with 7 centals (cental 


23,716 
equals 100 pounds). At the same time 


waste rubber exports rose consider- 
ably, 399,559 centals against 127,058 
centals. In regard to rubber manufac- 


tures, there has been a steady increase 
in the quantity of rubber footwear im- 
ports, which from 346,351 dozen 
pairs in 1935, to 494,769 dozen pairs in 
1936, and 503,050 dozen pairs in 1937. 
On the other hand exports of these 
goods underwent a sharp setback from 
45,926 dozen pairs to 28,042 dozen pairs 
in 1937. Exports of tires and tubes, 
however, increased in the six months’ 


rose 


period, the former from 2,474,892 to 
2,613,668 units, and the latter from 
1,702,414 to 1,791,500 units. Tire ship- 
ments to the Irish Free State have 


dropped steeply since 1935, and those 
to New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa have also declined considerably, 
reflecting the development of the tire 
industry in those countries. On the 
other hand, India and other British 
countries have been increasing their 
purchases of British tires. 


I. R. I. Program 


Below appear the papers to be read 
during the Session 1937-38 of the In- 
stitution of the Rubber Industry. 

LonpoNn SECTION: 

October 11. ‘Properties of Cement- 
Rubber Compositions for Floorings,” 
by W. G. Wren. 

November 8. “Pigments; Dye, Lake 
and Minerals for Rubber.” Joint meet- 
ing with the Oil & Color Chemists As- 
sociation, 

December 13. “The Preparation of 
Latex and Determination of Quality,” 
W. S. Davey and F. J. Croker. 

January 10. “Asbestos and Rubber,” 
F. G. Payne. 

February 14. “Calendering Practice,” 
W. H. Reece. 

March 14. “The History of the Plan- 


tation Rubber Industry,” B. D. Por- 
ritt. 
April 11. Short Papers Night. 


MANCHESTER SECTION: é 

October 18. “Rubber Proofing.” Sym- 
posium. 

November 15. “The Effect of Ma- 
chine Development of Rubber Manu- 
facture,” H. Smith. 

December 13. “The Field of Rubber 
in Chemical Engineering,” S. A. Bra- 
zier and G. F. Thompson. 

February 4. “The Approach of Plas- 


tics to Rubber,” H. Barron. Joint 
Meeting with the Society of Chemical 
Industry and Plastics Group. 
ScotrisH SEcTION, Edinburgh: 
November 12. “Chlorinated Rubber,” 
D. R. Baxter. Joint Meeting with the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 
December 7. “Factors Affecting the 
Vulcanization Footwear 
Compounds,” R. C. 
MIpLANp SECTION: 
October 13 or December 8. 


Reaction in 
Davies. 


Birming- 


ham. “Rubber in Agriculture,” Alex- 
ander Hay. 

February 9. Birmingham “Some 
Principles of Tire Design,’ H. A. Brit- 


tain. 

March 9. “Material 
Specifications and Specification Tests.” 
H.W. Rowell. 

\pril. Wolverhampton. “Thermo- 
electric Pyrometry in the Rubber In- 
dustry.” E. Simpson. 

PRESTON SECTION: 

November 8. ‘Modern Compound- 
ing.” E. H. Hurlston. 

December 13. “The Factory Act and 
Its Application to the Rubber Indus- 
try.” Chas. W. Price. 

January 10. ‘“Calendering 
W. H. Reece. 

WEeEstT oF ENGLAND Section, Melksham: 

October 6. “Rubber in Agriculture,” 
Alexander Hay. 

November 3. .“The Effect of Machine 
Development on Rubber Manufacture,” 
H. Smith. 

January 5. “Factice of 
J. H. Carrington. 

February 2. “Calendering Practice,” 
W. H. Reece. 

March 2. “Application of Rubber to 
the Modern Motor Car,” C. G. Wil- 
liams. 

LEICESTER SECTION : 

November. “Rubber in Agriculture,” 
Alexander Hay. 

December 15. “Modern Compound- 
ing,” E. H. Hurlston. 

January 19. “Calender Practice,” W. 
H. Reece. 

February 16. “The 
chine Development on 
facture,” H. Smith. 

March 17. “Principles of Organiza- 
tion in Relation to Production,” Major 
Urwick. 

April 13. 
Siddall. 


Birmingham. 


Practice. 


Neoprene,” 


Effect of Ma- 
Rubber Manu- 


“Rubber Machinery,” F. 


Rubber Suit Aids 
Stratosphere Flight 


Donning a special rubber suit and 
oxygen helmet, Flight Lieutenant 
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M. J. Adams, of the British Royal Air 
Force, on June 30 rose in an airplane 
to a record height of 53,937 feet, ap- 
proximately 10 miles, over the south of 
England. At sea level atmospheric 
pressure on our bodies is about 15 
pounds per square inch, while at 25,000 
feet, less than half the altitude of this 
flight, the préssure is only about 5.5 
pounds per square inch. Even though 
pure oxygen could be breathed, a feat 
technically impossible, the use of a 
pneumatically sealed suit capable of 
withstanding high internal pressure is 
a necessity at very high altitudes where 
the pressure is too low to sustain life. 
Before this flight was made Lieuten- 
ant Adams, wearing the special rubber 
suit and helmet, underwent strict tests 
in a decompression chamber. By re- 
moval of air from this chamber he was 
subjected to stratospheric pressure 
conditions equivalent to those of an 
ascension of more than 50,000 feet. 





Notes 


Sir Hugh Trevor Dawson, a director 
of the British Molded Hose Co., Ltd., 
and of the Stepney Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been appointed assistant managing 
director of British Tire & Rubber Co. 

At the annual dinner of the Wensley- 
dale Longwool Sheep Breeders Associ- 
ation, J. B. Smalley related that he had 
placed the whole of his clip at the dis- 
posal of a national firm interested in 
producing tire linings from wool. 

Under the name of Stafix Permanent 
Traffic Lines, Ltd., a company has been 
formed in London to acquire patents 
and contracts of the Stafix specialties, 
as Stafix metallized rubber traffic lines 
and stops and similar devices intended 
to promote road safety. The share cap- 
ital of the firm is £30,000. 

Metalastic, Ltd., a company associ- 
ated with the John Bull Rubber Co., 
Ltd., has been formed in Leicester to 
develop and produce _ anti-vibration 
mounting units made of rubber bonded 
to metal. 

An all-vegetable product which, it 
is claimed, will not only clean rubber 
floors, but preserve them too has re- 
cently been put on the market under 
the name of Soapene by Rubber Im- 
provements, Ltd., London. 

Paragum, Ltd., formed a few months 
ago, exploits a patent for the manu- 
facture of Paragum, which the manu- 
facturer defines as a processed rubber 
latex, self-vulcanizing, stabilized, and 
easily controlled. It gives, it is claimed, 
a dried-out rubber superior to prepara- 
tions hitherto available. With Paragum, 
stabilization is said to be such that any 
degree of viscosity and setting point 
can be easily obtained and controlled 
according to the destined use. With 
Paragum, the difficulties attending the 
addition of vulcanizing ingredients, ac- 
celerators, and fillers to latex solutions 
are largely overcome so that mixes can 
be prepared with a working life of al- 
most any desired period. The product, 
which has the further advantage of be- 
ing odorless, is recommended for the 








manufacture of gloves, bathing caps, 
and other dipped goods, in paper manu- 
facture, in the textile trade for lami- 
nating and rubberizing fabrics, as an 
enamel, in the toy trade for forming 
faces of dolls and animals, and finally 
for adhesives in various industries. 





GERMANY 


Rubber Membranes for 
Diasolysis 


Diasolysis, a process for dissolving 
certain substances through a solvent 
membrane, was discovered by H. 
Brintzinger and H. Beier, of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, Germany. In their in- 
vestigations they found that a number 
of substances, such as aniline, would 
dissolve through a membrane made of 
rubber or gum. However these mem- 
branes are not permeable to a large 
number of other substances, such as 
salt and sugar. Thus nondiasolyzable 
substances can be separated from 
diasolyzable substances. This process 
should not be confused with dialysis 
where separation is dependent on the 
porosity of the membrane and not its 
solvent action, 


Notes 


The special 100% import duty on 
crude rubber, gutta percha, and balata, 
which went into effect May 13, 1937, is 
yielding the revenue hoped for. In May 
the duty on rubber alone brought in 
912,375 marks; in June, 7,895,900 marks; 
and in July, 9,845,000 marks; for balata 
and gutta percha, the amount for the 
whole period was 47,625 marks, or alto- 
gether roughly 18,700,000 marks. It is 
intended that the proceeds of the duty 
be used to finance large-scale manufac- 
ture of Buna, and the tax be abolished 
when that end has been attained. Ac- 
cording to the above, 18,700,000 marks 
were available the end of July. 

Incidentally, an interesting note on 
Buna appears in “Sketches from My 
World Trip,” by the editor of the 
Gummi-und-A sbestos Zeitung" While on 
a world tour he visited Singapore and, 
when inspecting the Singapore Rubber 
Works, he noticed some corrugated 
hose of at least half a meter in diameter 
which he was informed was intended 
for conveying benzine and was made 
resistant to benzine by the employment 
of Buna in its manufacture. The syn- 
thetic rubber Buna, then, is now 
being exported to Malaya, chief center 
of plantation rubber production. 

A bullet-proof tire said to fill all 
requirements as to speed, softness, and 
durability, is shown in a recent issue of 
Gummi-Zeitung. The tire, a sectional, 
cellular type, consists of hollow pieces 
with specially designed cut-outs, alter- 
nating with other pieces quite solid 
except for a sloping vent which con- 
nects the individual hollow spaces. 
The tire, mounted ona kind of straight- 


1 Sept. 10. 1937. 
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side rim, is held in place by steel wires 
which pass through the pieces on either 
side. Each of the sections, both hol- 
low and solid, has a small cut-out at 
the bottom which fits over a corre- 
sponding perforation in the rim and 
thus communicates with the air out- 
side. When the tire revolves, a kind of 
pumping action results, said to cool off 
the tire. Tests have shown, it is 
claimed, that rifle shots leave barely 
perceptible holes which close of them- 
selves, and even shells do not cause 
sufficient damage to render it impos- 
sible to continue using the tire. 

C. G. Haubold A.G., Chemnitz, manu- 
facturer of machinery, celebrated the 
centenary of its foundation on October 
7, 1937. The enterprise, which has re- 
mained in the same family these 100 
years, builds machinery for various 
industries including paper, textiles, re- 
frigeration, artificial silk; to the rubber 
industry it is best known for its mix- 
ing, washing, and milling machines, 
calenders, spreaders, mills for It-pack- 
ing, etc. Recently it developed special 
machinery for use in the production of 
Buna. The firm, capitalized at 3,600,000 
marks, reported increased business dur- 
ing 1936. It booked net profits of 
112,000 marks, against 91,000 marks the ° 
year before, carried forward. 

German crude rubber imports con- 
tinue to increase rapidly. Totals for 
July, 1937, were 79,886 quintals, against 
69,551 quintals in July, 1936; August 
arrivals amounted to 89,000 quintals, 
against 67,000 quintals in August, 1936. 
At this rate Germany’s total imports 
for the current year may well reach, 
if not exceed, 1,000,000 quintals. 





EUROPEAN NOTES 


American firms are said to be back- 
ing a new company in Bucharest, Rou- 
mania, which is to manufacture tires 
and tubes of all kinds. The new con- 
cern, known as the B.A.N.L.O.C. and 
capitalized at 300,000,000 lei, has re- 
ceived special privileges from the gov- 
ernment. 

Various reports concerning experi- 
ments with synthetic rubber in Czecho- 
slovakia have been published from time 
to time. According to the latest, it is 
expected soon to be able to produce 
synthetic rubber by following the 
Russian method employing alcohol as 
the base. It appears that a small trial 
plant will first be started, and if this 
proves successful, it is proposed to pro- 
duce synthetic rubber on a scale calcu- 
lated eventually to meet the greater 
part of the local demand. 

In Denmark liquid latex for the past 
two years has been used for manufac- 
turing rubber boots and other products 
by the Kaytex Rubber Co., Copen- 
hagen. A process based on a British 
patent is employed, the articles are 
made in molds directly from the latex. 
The goods thus produced, especially 
the footwear, appear to be gaining 


favor in Denmark, and the Danish com- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 


NETHERLAND 
INDIA 


Rubber Exports 


Final figures on rubber exports from 
Netherland India in July, 1937, issued 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics, in- 
dicate that Java and Madura estates 
exported 7,640 tons including 7,100 
kilos of latex, besides 3,245 kilos in the 
form of tires and 824 kilos in the form 
of tire waste. Estates in the Outer 
Provinces shipped 11,486 tons including 
1,057 tons of latex; while native ex- 
ports were 25,822 tons. Total ship- 
ments for the month, therefore, came 
to 44,952 tons. 





Manuring Problems 


At a meeting of the Malang Planters, 
Dr. De Jong, of the Malang Experi- 
ment Station, in a stimulating dis- 
cussion, set forth two new angles on 
manuring rubber. First was the prob- 
lem of manuring young rubber to 
hasten the tappable stage. Several ex- 
periments are under way to determine 
how this end can be best attained. So 
far results indicate that continued 
manuring during the early years of 
growth stimulates girth development in 
a satisfactory manner, and if this con- 
tinues, a fairly considerable increase 
in girth may be counted on eventually 
as a consequence of manuring. 

The second problem was that of 
manuring. old rubber. In Malang 
especially various old rubber planta- 
tions give very good yields, and pro- 
ducers naturally hesitate to cut these 
out to make way for young rubber. 
The experiment station is conducting 
trials to discover what may be at- 
tained by manuring old rubber. 





Brown Bast 


For a good many years comparative- 
ly little has been heard about brown 
bast, but now that increasing areas of 
budded rubber are coming into tapping, 
interest in this disease is reviving. At 
a meeting of the Besoeki planters Dr. 
J. Schweizer, director of the Besoeki 
Experiment Station, discussed the 
underlying causes of the disease. 
Hitherto it has been assumed that it 
is caused by excessive removal of 
water or too great loss of valuable 
nutritive substances. This, of course, is 
correct in a general way, but it does 
not explain the direct cause of the 
disease; furthermore its acceptance 
prevents recognition of the disease 





until it is in an advanced stage. 
Analysis of the composition of the 
latex has shown that the well-known 
symptoms of brown bast really signify 
the end of a process which has de- 
veloped much earlier in the latex and 
the beginnings of which could have 
been detected by examination of the 
latex, when suitable measures could 
have been taken. 

Over-tapped trees will develop brown 
bast, and it has been found that the 
composition of the latex of overtapped 
trees undergoes a complete change: 
the concentration of the rubber in the 
latex decreases; the total serum con- 
stituents decline; while the mineral con- 
stituents increase to more than double 
the normal amount, and there is a 
marked tendency to  precoagulation. 
Furthermore such abnormal latex lacks 
calcium, but contains double the usual 
amount of potash, a condition which 
promotes coagulation in the latex cells 
with consequent destruction of the 
tissues. 

These observations and others on the 
regeneration of latex in relation to the 
bark area drained indicate that it will 
prove necessary to study each clone 
with a view to discovering the best in- 
dividual tapping system for a clone by 
which maximum output may be ob- 
tained without damage to the tree. 





Rubber Sheet Factories 


The cooperative native rubber sheet 
factory recently opened in Leuwiliang 
is operating satisfactorily, it is re- 
ported, and 11 other factories are prac- 
tically ready to start working. The 
output of these small factories is, of 
course, not large, but the enterprises 
deserve attention as illustrating the 
government’s attitude toward native 
production. 

Each of the above little factories, it 
should be noted, is maintained by a 
group of native producers, and the 12 
factories in their turn cooperate with 
each other. 


Bata Footwear Factory 


Some months ago it was reported 
that the Netherland India Government 
planned to establish a rubber shoe fac- 
tory if private parties did not under- 
take such an enterprise. For some time 
the Bata concern has been known to 
be interested in the manufacture of 
rubber footwear here, and it now ap- 
pears that the company has laid before 
the Department of Economics detailed 
plans of the factory and operations it 





has in mind in connection with large- 
scale production. It is further learned 
that the company not only has the 
necessary machinery in Czechoslovakia 
ready for immediate shipment, but has 
already sent for four experts who are 
on their way out. 

Besides Bata several local firms have 
applied to the Department of Eco- 
nomics. It is understood, however, the 
government wishes the establishment 
of only one factory, and it seems 
probable that it will decide in favor of 
Bata. 





PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


The development of the rubber in- 
dustry in the Philippines by inviting 
American capitalists to help in the 
program is being planned. For many 
years there has been a plan for this 
expansion, but owing to lack of capital, 
the cultivation of rubber on a large 
commercial scale has not been possible. 
Particularly in Mindanao and Basilan 
Island are large fertile regions suitable 
for rubber growing. Filipino industrial- 
ists and officials including President 
Manuel L. Quezon have realized the need 
of American aid and are taking steps 
to induce outside capital to cooperate. 
The project is said to include financing 
of a rubber plantation by the govern- 
ment, possibly through the National 
Development Co., combined with the 
colonization plan sponsored by the 
government, with the latter furnishing 
the lands to colonists who wish to pro- 
duce rubber. 

The importation of rubber goods and 
the number of rubber shoe manufactur- 
ing plants are increasing every year. 
Thus it is believed in Philippine circles 
that there is ample justification for 
building up not only the growing of 
rubber, but also certain phases of rub- 
ber goods manufacture. 

The Goodyear company is one of 
four firms already growing rubber in 
the Philippines, and available figures 
for 1937 show that they produced 223 
tons of rubber. Of the other three 
companies, the Basilan produced 160 
tons, American 545 tons, and Rio 
Grande 60 tons, making in all 988 tons. 

There appear to be four establish- 
ments producing rubber-soled shoes in 
the Philippines. Their total output in 
1936 amounted to 2,481,000 pairs; while 
their consumption of crude rubber | 
came to 372 tons. The estimated out- 
put of this type of footwear for 1937 
is put at 3,100,000 pairs, and absorption 
is expected to be 450 tons. 








MALAYA 


Small Holdings 





The untapped areas on small hold- 
ings have decreased considerably from 
June, 1936, to June, 1937. At the former 
date the total area out of tapping was 
428,700 acres, oO! 36.8% of the total 
tappable area. By March, 1937, this had 
declined to 298,600 acres, or 2 c, and 
showed a further drop to 195,300 acres, 

r 16.8%, by June, 1937. 

Product of rubb« eflected this 
n ( s¢ n ip ly ind FOS con 
siderably during the first half of 1937 
when the ] was 85,584 tons as com 
pared with 59,030 tons in the same 
period of 193¢ 

Wet weather April this vear 
caused virulent attacks of moldy rot in 
some districts; some outbreaks of 


Oidium were reported, but were fortu- 


nately not of a serious nature; ex- 
cessive tapping in a district in Johore 
was responsible for a considerable in- 
crease of brown bast 

Natives in Johore and Perak are re- 


u 
ported to be taking up budding in a 


small way 
Budded Rubber Problems 
Now ‘that budded areas are 
tapped, planters find themselves face to 
Ina 


being 


face with a new set of problems. 


recent issue of the Straits Times, the 
Planting Correspondent quotes from 
letters he received on the subject. One 


writer, an owner-planter, states that he 
has 200 acres of budded rubber which 
has been in tapping six months. While 
vields are good, considerable difficulty 


is experienced in the factory. Even 
with the greatest care hardly 10% of 
No. 1 Sheet is obtained. The sheet is 


poor looking and bubbly, and there is 
an unduly high percentage of lump due 
to late dripping. His include 
Avros clones, Tj.l1 and 16 and 
The latex from Avros 49 gives the most 
trouble and refuses to coagulate at all 
unless mixed with other rubber. The 
Tj. clones are very good yielders, but 
the trunks are very poor and liable to 
wind-breaks. 

“IT cannot help thinking,” this 
planter, “that the next few years will 
see some disappointments and_ the 
ultimate budded rubber over 
seedling rubber, given equal considera- 
tion and care, will be problematical.” 

Other planters too have met with 
similar difficulties, and excerpts are 
given from letters of a visiting agent 
planter showing how 

met. Incidentally, in 
all three cases latex from Avros 49 
gave the most trouble, although 
Planter No. 1 was the only one who 
found that it would not coagulate. In 
the other two cases the difficulty took 
the opposite form—there was a great 
deal of trouble owing to pre-coagula- 
tion in the cups. With regard to late 


clones 


Says 


gain of 


and a_ second 


these have been 


dripping, the visiting agent said that he 
had found this to occur until the clones 
got accustomed to 


the operation of 


B.D.5.. 





after about a year. He also 
points out that much has yet to be 
learned regarding suitable tapping sys- 
tems for Probably he has hit 
the nail on the head, and the solution 
of many of the problems connected 
exploitation of budded rubber 


tapping, 


clones. 


with the 
will be found when the proper tapping 
have been evolved. 


Planter No, 2 says he was able to im- 


methods 


quality of his sheet by 
following precautions: 


prove the 


taking the 


Using an increased quantity of sodium 
in the field to 
Speeding up of collection, transport of 

coagulation in 
latex from 


prevent pre-coagulation. 


and 
vagulating the 


latex to factory, 
factory C 
Avros 49 


Bulking all the 


separately in the _ factory. 
and adding the 
water final 
Finally, and most important, 


latex 
quantity of before 
straining. 
straining very carefully. 

When one reads these measures, one 
can sympathize with Planter No. 1 
when he queries in his letter: “Surely, 
if all this 
necessary 
good 


and specializing are 
where is the ultimate 
rubber?” 


care 
gain 


over seedling 


Notes 


About 400 square yards of rubber 
paving on Victory Ave., Kuala Lumpur, 
has just had to be taken up as it proved 
unsatisfactory. The paving, patented 
by the planters, Kendall and Graham, 
consisted of 44 sheets of vulcanized 
rubber, 7Z-inch thick, protected by 
canvas, was laid in June 1933, and was 
bonded “with asphaltum F. heated to 
350° F. The rubber surface was hardly 
worn, but all the sheets were warped 
owing to the failure of the binding 
material, which permitted water to 
penetrate under the sheets. 

In England on August 6 died Arnold 
Sharples, 50, formeriy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Federated Malay 
States, and later member of the staff 
of the Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya. Mr. Sharples came to Malaya 
in 1913 and joined the Rubber Research 
Institute in 1930. In 1933 he returned 
to England, subsequently publishing 
his book, now widely read by planters, 
on “Diseases and Pests of the Rubber 


Tree.” 
The Bruas Rubber Co., Ltd., Bukit 
Klian Rubber Co., Ltd., and Ligert- 


wood Rubber Estates, Ltd., have gone 
into voluntary liquidation. The three 
companies have been absorbed by the 
Amalgamated Bruas Rubber Estates, 
Ltd., recently formed in London. 
Considering that much rubber land 
in the next few years will be found to 
contain tin and that therefore large 
areas of rubber will be cut out, planters 
are urging the government to remove 
the ban on new planting to make up 
for the rubber cut out for tin mining. 
At present replacement of rubber 
destroyed by mining is not permitted, 
but it is hoped that when renewal of 
restriction is considered, the govern- 
ment will insist that such areas may 
be replaced. At a recent meeting of 
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the Malayan Estate Owners’ Associa- 
tion the matter was discussed, and it 
was pointed out that there is a con- 
siderable amount of reserve land allo- 
cated for rubber that is still unplanted 
and that replacement .of rubber on 
suitable land was probably preferable 
to replanting. 





EUROPEAN NOTES 


(Centinued from page 70) 


pany has been able to compete with 
other footwear offered on the local 
market. It is said to have sold already 
100,000 pairs of rubber boots. 

While Austria’s crude rubber im- 
ports rose from 19,297 quintals in the 
first half of 1936 to 24,401 quintals in 
the same period of 1937, there was a 
distinct falling off in foreign business, 
particularly in the quantity of goods 
exported. Imports were 5,905 quintals, 
against 6,116 quintals; while exports 
were 13,660 against 15,020 quintals. 
The values of imports and exports 
slightly increased as. compared with 
those of the 1936 period, but as this 
gain was due to the general rise in 
prices, they are unimportant. Among 
the imports, increases were noted in 
footwear, 156 against 133 quintals; 
automobile tires, 2,137 against 2,054 
quintals; and belting, 275 against 213 
quintals; but cycle tires dropped from 
635 to 590 quintals, and uncovered 
thread from 470 to 361 quintals. Gains 
in exports of hose, 1,973 against 1,584 
quintals; packing, 3,955 against 3,162 
quintals; belting, 517 against 453 quin- 
tals; and hard rubber, 1,050 against 768 
quintals; were more than offset by 
losses in exports of footwear, 95 
against 131 quintals; automobile tires, 
732 against 1,404 quintals; bathing caps, 
458,891 against 510,239 units; and toys, 
687 against 966 quintals. 

Semperit Oesterreichisch-Amerikan- 
ische Gummiwerke A.G., Vienna, re- 
ports better business in 1936, when net 
profits increased to 316,534 schilling, on 
a capital of 16,000,000 schilling. This 
amount and the carry forward of 
336,398 schilling, in all 652,932 schilling, 
were again carried forward. The com- 
pany has been installing new ma- 
chinery and generally reorganizing its 
plant to increase efficiency. The affili- 
ated concerns, Vereinigte Gummiwaren- 
Fabriken Wimpassing, vorm. Menier- 
J. N. Reithoffer, Wimpassing, Austria, 
and the Matador Gummiwerke A.G,, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, also report im- 
proved business although export busi- 
ness continued to cause some anxiety 
at the first-named company and the 
latter was handicapped by the devalua- 
tion of the Czech krone. 

Paul Klein, first managing director 
of Hungarian Rubber Goods Factory, 
Ltd., Budapest, Hungary, recently was 
in a motor car accident from which he 
suffered minor fractures. His condition 
has improved considerably, however, 
and he is expected to resume his duties 
very soon. 
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Editor’s Book Table 





RUBBER IN THE FRENCH MANUFACTURE 
or Gas Masks. P. Bourgois, Gumm- 
Zig., Aug. 27, 1937, pp. 845-46; Sept. 3, 
pp. 869-71. (Paper read at the Interna- 
tional Rubber Congress, Paris, 1937.) 

CONVERSION OF OL_p AvuToMoBILE TIRES 
WITH ALL Irs COMPONENTS INTO A PLAS- 
ric ConpirioN, E. Bemelmans, Gumont- 
Zty., Sept. 17, 1937, pp. 917-18. (Paper 
read at the International Rubber Con- 
oress, Paris, 1937.) 

COMPARATIVE VISCOSIMETRIC INVESTIGA- 
TIONS ON SOLUTIONS oF CREPE RUBBER 
ANd Buna. W. Philippoff, Aautschuk, 
Sept., 1937, pp. 149-54. (Paper read at 
the X General Meeting of the Deutsche 
Nautschuk Gesellschaft, Frankfurt a.M.) 

New TestnG MEtHobs on Sorr RuBBER, 
H. Roelig, Kautschuk, Sept., 1937, pp. 
154-59. (Paper read at the X General 
Meeting of the Deutsche Kautschuk Ge- 
sellschaft, Frankfurt a.M.y 

KINETICS OF THE COAGULATION OF THE 
Latex or Hevea BRASILIENSIS AND THE 


SEPARATION OF THE Hypratant ACIDs. 
N. H. van Harpen, Kautschuk, Sept., 
1937, pp. 159-60. (Conclusion.) 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
FoRMATION OF RUBBER IN THE PLANT. O. 
Ambros, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, July-Aug., 
1937, pp. 3-4. (Paper read at the In- 
ternational Rubber Congress, Paris.) 

STABILIZATION OF LATEX. J. O’Marchal, 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, July-Aug., 1937, 
pp. 4-8. (Paper read at the International 
Rubber Congress, Paris, 1937.) 

PropucTION AND PREPARATION OF La- 
TEX. M. Bourbon, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 
July-Aug., 1937, pp. 9-11. (Paper read 
at the International Rubber Congress, 
Paris, 1937.) 

POINTS OF TRANSFORMATION OF RUBBER: 
Rackinc. P. Bary, Rev. gén. Caoutchouc, 
July-Aug., 1937, pp. 12-14. (Paper read 


at the International Rubber Congress, 
Paris, 1937.) 
Economic IMpoRTANCE OF THE REGEN- 


ERATION OF JRUBBER IN THE COURSE OF THE 
Last 100 YEArs. P. Alexander, Rev. 
gén. Caoutchouc, July-Aug., 1937, pp. 15- 
22. (Paper read at the International 
Rubber Congress, Paris, 1937.) 

FIRE PROTECTION IN THE RUBER INDUS- 
trikes. J. Moundlic, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 
July-Aug., 1937, pp. 23-26. (Paper read 


at the International Rubber Congress, 
Paris, 1937.) 
Rusper, CELLULOSE ACETATE, NITRO- 


CELLULOSE, ARTIFICIAL RESINS AND SIMI- 
LAR SUBSTANCES AS SOLVENTS. I. The 
Maximum Solvent Power of Raw and 
Vulcanized Rubber for the Isomeric Ni- 
trophenols. H. Brintzinger and H. Beier, 


Kolloid-Z., June, 1937, pp. 318-23. 

ScreNnTIFIC TREATMENT OF SAFETY PRops- 
LEMS. L. du Pont, Chem. Ind., Oct., 1937, 
pp. 359-60. 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A SELF-FILLING PyCNoMETER. G. F. 
Hennion, Jnd. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 
Oct. 15, 1937, p. 479. 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
SAMPLES. General Technic. 
Chem. (Anal. Ed.), Oct. 15, 
483-87. 

MiCRODETERMINATION OF ORGANIC SUL- 
PHUR. W. Saschek, Ind. Eng. Chem. 
(Anal. Ed.), Oct. 15, 1937, pp. 491-92. 

APPLICATION OF SYNTHETIC RESINS IN 


MIcROGRAM 
Ind. Eng. 
1937, pp. 


TEXTILE FINISHING. D. H. Powers, 
Rayon Textile Month., Oct., 1937, . pp. 
58-59, 

CHEMISTRY OF WATER CONDITIONING 
Rayon Textile Month., Oct., 1937, pp. 
89-95. 

Hicgu Dispersion X-RAy — SpECTRO- 
METER. F. E. Haworth, Bell Labs. Record, 


Oct., 1937, pp. 66-69. 


ARTIFICIAL RuBBER. M. W. Philpott, 
Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Sept., 
1937, pp. 441-49. 

Use or Rupper in Furniture. Bull. 
Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Sept., 1937, 


pp. 450-70. 

VULCANIZED LATEX MoLps For PLAsTIC 
Castinc. A. Silver, Rubber Age (N. Y.), 
Oct., 1937, pp. 31-34. 

X-Ray DirrrAcrion PATTERNS oF SOL, 
GEL, AND Tora RUBBER WHEN 
STRETCHED, AND WHEN CRYSTALLIZED BY 


FREEZING AND FROM SOLUTIONS. G. L. 
Clark, E. Wolthuis, and W. H. Smith, 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1937, -pp. 
35-38. (To be continued.) 


INSTRUMENTATION IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF TirES. R. E. Trautschold, Rub- 
ber Age (N. Y.), Oct., 1937, pp. 39-40. 

RuBBER PLATES AND GRAPHIC ARTS. 
J. B. Shaughnessy, Rubber Age (N. Y.), 
Oct., 1937, pp. 41-44. 

3ENTONITE IN THE RuBBER INDUSTRY. 
Rubber Age (London), Oct., 1937, p. 264. 

HEAT-RESISTANT Corps. Rubber Age 
(London), Oct., 1937, p. 271. 

Synopsis oF NEw Rupser SPECIALTIES. 
Chem. Ind., Oct., 1937, pp. 377-80. 

PLastic MATERIALS FROM RUBBER AND 
Tar. G. T. Morgan and D. D. Pratt, 
Chem. Ind., Oct., 1937, pp. 365-66. 

Drasotysis. H. Brintzinger and H. 
Beier, Kollotd-Z., June, 1937, pp. 324-31. 





Patent Suits 


1,533,008, C. R. Keiser, Rubber half 
sole, filed June 8, 1937, D. C. Md., Doc. 
E 2509, Rainbow Rubber Co. et al. v. 
The Holtite Mfg. Co., Inc. 

1,605,445, F. L. Killian, Machine for 
manufacturing thin-rubber articles, D. 
C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 5354, 
F. B. Killian v. L. E. Shunk Latex 
Products, Inc., et al. Patent held valid 
June 11, 1937. 





INSULATING 


MOLECULAR PHysSICcs OI 


MareriaL. F. H. Miller, Oel u. Kohle, 
13, 591-602 (1937). 

CENTRIFUGAL CONCENTRATION OF LATEX 
J. H. Piddlesden, J. Rubber Res. Inst. 
Malaya, 7, 169-78 (1937). 

COAGULATION OF Latices BY POLAR- 
Non-Potar Liguips. I. K. Daniel, H. 
Freundlich, and K. Sollner, 7rans. Fara- 


33, 890-94 (1937). 
RupBer. J. H. Piddlesden, 


day Soc., 
DrYING OF 


J. Rubber Res. Inst. Malaya, 7, 117-46 
(1937). 
“Susur” Type SMoKE-Houses A 


Moore and J. H. Piddlesden, J. Rubber 
Res. Inst. Malaya, 7,'147-64 (1937). 

SIGNIFICANCE OF SULPHUR AND ACCEL- 
ERATORS FOR VULCANIZATION. Gumii- 
Ztg., 51, 614-17 (1937). 

CRYSTALLIZATION AND THERMAL EFFECTS 
IN STRETCHED RuBBER. FE. Guth and H. 
Mark, Osterr. Chem.-Ztg., 40, 304 (1937). 

VISCOSITY AND STRENGTH OF STRETCHED 
Rusper. E. Guth, Osterr. Chem.-Ztg., 40, 
305 (1937). 

SYNTHETIC RUBBERS, 
609-10 (1937). 

WHat TO COVER IN A CHEMICAL PatT- 
ENT. H. A. Toulmin, Jr., Chem. Met. 
Eng., Sept., 1937, p. 477. 

AcRYLIC REstIns Finn INDUSTRIAL ApP- 
PLICATIONS. D. S. Frederick, Chem. Met. 
Eng., Sept., 1937, pp. 468-71. 

CLOSE VERSUS WIDE PLANTING ON RuB- 
BER Estates. H. Ashplant, India Rubber 
J., Sept. 11, 1937, pp. 4, 6-7. 

PLastic MATERIALS FROM RUBBER AND 
Tar Propucts. G. T. Morgan and D. D. 
Pratt, India Rubber J., Sept. 11, 1937, pp. 
10-12. 

GERMAN SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS FROM 
GERMAN RAw MateriAts. R. Seiden, 
Ind. Eng. Chem. (News Ed.), Sept. 20, 
1937, pp. 409-10. 

GERMAN SYNTHETIC RESINS AND THEIR 
EssENTIAL Properties. IJnd. Eng. Chem. 
(News Ed.), Sept. 20, 1937, pp. 411-17. 

PH APPARATUS AS DEVELOPED AND USED 
IN GERMANY. A. Kufferath, Can. Chem. 
Met., Sept., 1937, pp. 308-10. 

CONDENSATION OF PHENOLS WITH For- 
MALDEHYDE. III. Direct Resinification. 
F. S. Granger, Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 
1937, pp. 1125-29. 

’ Tre Structure or Heatep Restnous 
Firms. H. L. Bender, /nd. Eng. Chem., 
Oct., 1937, pp. 1130-34. 

MECHANISM OF RUBBER VULCANIZATION 
WITH SuLPHUR. W. K. Lewis, L. Squires, 
and R. D. Nutting, Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 
1937, pp. 1135-44. 

SELENIUM IN Mexico. H. G. Byers, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 1937, pp. 1200-202. « 
INVESTIGATING TIME-TEMPERATURE EF- 
FECTS UPON PROPERTIES OF REACTANTS. 
W. M. Breitman, Ind. Eng. Chem., Oct., 

1937, pp. 1202-206. 


Gummi-Ztg., 51 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





“Polymerization.” Robert E. Burk, 
Howard E. Thompson, Archie J. 
Weith, and Ira Williams. Published by 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., New York, 
N. Y. 1937. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 312 
pages. Index. Price $7.50. 

This book, an American Chemical 
Society monograph (No. 75), presents 
the theoretical aspects of polymeriza- 
tion, a type reaction of broad interest, 
and its applications in the fields of rub- 
ber, synthetic resins, and petroleum. 
The authors have succeeded in arrang- 
ing the material in a way which pro- 
vides an up-to-date and accurate im- 
pression of the subject. The work is 
timely as recent industrial advances in 
this field are proceeding at a lively 
rate. No attempt, however, has been 
made to produce a complete encyclo- 
pedia on the subject. 

About half of the book is devoted to 
theory, which stresses the rate and 
mechanism of polymerization reactions 
as related to the molecular structure 
of the starting materials and the pres- 
ence of catalysts. Considerable detail 
on polymer Structure is given in the 
chapters on the rubber and synthetic 
resin industries. Listed in Chapter III 
in tabular form are 838 different com- 
binations of catalysts and substances to 
be polymerized, giving in most cases 
the reaction conditions, products, and 
literature reference. This arrangement 
is according to catalyst, but a cross- 
index lists the substances to be poly- 
merized in alphabetical order. A differ- 
ent aspect of polymerization is encoun- 
tered in the chapter on the petroleum 
industry, where it causes the degrada- 
tion of valuable products such as gaso- 
line and lubricating oils. 

The chapter on polymerization in the 
rubber industry, 23 pages in length, is 
divided into three sections: natural rub- 
ber, synthetic rubber, and commercial 
synthetic rubber. The section on nat- 
ural rubber reviews somewhat briefly 
the research investigations, relating to 
polymerization, on the structure and 
cyclization of rubber, and vulcanization, 
The second section contains a general 


discussion of the raw materials and 
polymerization methods used in the 
production of synthetic rubber. The 


commercial synthetics discussed are 
methyl rubber, butadiene rubber, chlo- 
roprene rubber, mixed polymers, and 
rubber-like plastics. At the end of each 
chapter are numerous references to the 
literature. Besides the regular subject 
index, the book has an author index. 


“Synthetic Rubber.” W. J. S. Naun- 


ton. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 
England. 1937. Cloth, 5% by 8% 
inches, 162 pages. Illustrated. Index. 
Price 7s.6d. 


Through limitation of involved tech- 
nical discussion, the author has pro- 
duced a book of interest to the layman 
as well as the technical worker. 
book, 


The 


consisting of nine chapters, 


deals with the history, economic aspect, 
chemistry, physics, technology, and 
applications of synthetic rubber. Other 
topics covered are the borderland be- 
tween rubber and resins, synthetic rub- 
ber latex, and the future outlook re- 
garding the development of synthetic 
rubber. Covering such a wide range of 
topics in the space of a small volume 
has necessitated a somewhat brief 
treatment of the subject’ matter. The 
chapter on the technology of synthetic 
rubber, which goes into greater detail 
than the other chapters, occupies al- 
most one-third of the book. 

Throughout the book the author has 
devoted the majority of his discussion 
to Neoprene because, he states in the 
preface, “Neoprene is the only syn- 
thetic rubber generally available at the 
present time in Great Britain.” 

However “Thiokol,” a product 
claimed to have been sold extensively 
in Great Britain and Europe since 
1933, is regarded generally in the 
United States as a “synthetic rubber,” 
along with Neoprene. 

In the recently published A.CS. 
Monograph “Chemistry and _ Tech- 
nology of Rubber,’ T. Midgley, Jr., in 
the chapter on synthetic and substitute 
rubbers, states, ‘Probably the most re- 
markable discovery in the field of syn- 
thetic rubber in recent times is that of 
the substances named Thiokols.” After 
discussing various synthetics including 
“Thiokol” and Neoprene, he further 
states, “All the products just men- 
tioned are properly called Synthetic 
Rubbers.” In this same chapter Midg- 
ley sets forth the following definition: 
“Synthetic rubbers are those organic 
substances which possess the property 
of forcibly retracting to approximately 
their original size and shape after being 
greatly distorted, i.e. such as being 
stretched x per cent of their original 
lengths. Here x is some arbitrary 
value. It should be over 100, probably 
400, possibly 600, but certainly not 
higher.” 

In discussing the “borderland be- 
tween rubber and resins” Dr. Naunton 
proposes this definition: “A rubber is 
any substance which shows elasticity 
of 800% or more with a quick return 
(‘snap’) at temperatures at which 
natural rubber shows the same effect 
and which does not lose this property 
upon storage any sooner than does 
natural rubber.” 

With this definition as a basis, Dr. 
Naunton designates the long-chain 
polymers produced by the condensation 
of dihalogenated hydrocarbons with 
metallic polysulphides as “borderline 
products, which must be placed further 
away from the elastic end of the 
elastic-plastic scale than the butadiene 
polymers.” 

It is claimed by the manufacturers 
of “Thiokol” that an elasticity of 800% 
can be obtained and that under Dr. 





Naunton’s definition as given above 
“Thiokol” would qualify as a synthetic 
rubber. With respect to characteristics 
and application it would appear that 
Neoprene and “Thiokol” should fall 
within a general classification. 


“Elasticity, Plasticity, and Structure 
of Matter.” R. Houwink. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. and Cam- 
bridge University Press, London, Eng- 
land. Cloth, 5% by 8% inches, 376 
pages. Illustrated. Index. Price $6. 

The study of elastic and plastic de- 
formation is advancing rapidly in a 
variety of fields. According to the 
author, a unity of thought is generally 
lacking among the workers in these 
fields; hence one of his foremost tasks 
was to trace such a unity wherever 
possible. This work was accomplished 
by noting the degree of conformity of 
widely different substances to the gen- 
eral laws of deformation. In the case 
of materials exhibiting extraordinary 
deformation phenomena, the degree of 
divergence was examined. 

Another purpose of this book is to 
show the correlation between physical 
formulas based on experimental ob- 
Servation and the structure of matter. 
Ability to forecast the behavior of a 
material upon deformation on the basis 
of its structure is, in the opinion of the 
author, the key to the deliberate syn- 
thesis of materials with definite desired 
elastic and plastic properties. 

The book opens with a general dis- 
cussion on the subject, explaining the 
various phenomena related to deforma- 
tion and outlining the methods of 
measuring them. The _ theoretical 
aspects of the subject are next set 
forth, this: section being concluded by 
a chapter on the plasticity of crystals 
written by W. G. Burgers. 

The final and larger section of the 
book considers typical examples of 
elastic and plastic materials such as 
glass, resins, asphalt, rubber, cellulose, 
proteins, paints, clay, and sulphur. The 
chapter on rubber (58 pages) concerns 
itself with the chemical structure and 
the plastic and elastic behavior of rub- 
ber. Also, theories regarding the 
molecular structure of rubber are dis- 
cussed. Other topics covered are ebon- 
ite, gutta percha, balata, and artificial 
rubbers such as the chloroprene and 
polyethylene tetrasulphide types. In 
this chapter the author has succeeded, 
through concise and unified arrange- 
ment of salient data, in presenting an 
informing treatise. 


“Dechema Monographien.” Volume 
9. Edited by Dechema, Deutsche Ge- 


sellschaft fiir Chemisches Apparate- 
wesen E.V. Published by Verlag 
Chemie, G.m.b.H., Berlin, Germany, 


1937. Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 169 pages. 
The ninth volume of this series, 
which is edited by the German So- 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Patents and Trade Marks 


MACHINERY 
United States 


2,092,813. Molding Apparatus. A. W. 
Oakleaf, Detroit, Mich., assignor to 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., 
New York, N. 

2,093,922. Tbicaniate, H. Meyer, Han- 
over, Germany. 

2,094,157. Molding Apparatus. R. B. 
Lowry, Niagara Falls, assignor to 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., New 
York, both in N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


368,590. Tire ae kK. B. Kilborn, 
Akron, Ox VU, 

368,690. Heel Washer Inserting Means, 
W ingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
assignee of H. E. ig Akron, ce, 


both in the U. S. 
368,719. Ture ciation K. M. Moody, 


Chicago, De UW SecA. 

369,056. Tire ’Groover. E. Piquerez, 
Paris, France. 

369,107. Apparatus to Make Rubber 


Articles. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
assignee of P. P. Crisp, Stow, and 
W. E. Haggan, Akron, co-inventors, 
both in OU. -S. A. 


United Kingdom 


465,224. Molds, 
Processes, Ltd. 

465,264. Tite Valve Connectors. W. 
Turner. 

465,269. Apparatus to Mold Soles and 
Heels to Footwear. Footwear Ma- 
chinery, Ltd., and L. Brown. 


International Latex 


465,460. | Rubber Dipping Mold. A. N. 
pane 

465, 666. Horseshoes, J. E. Anderson. 

465, 917, and 465,921. Apparatus to 


Mold Shoes. O. Coda. 

466,288. Wheel Tire Mold. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., H. Willshaw, and 
H. Taylor. 

466,470. Tire Molds. 
Gummi-Werke A.-G. 

466,522. Rubber Groover. H. Patchett. 

466,629. Apparatus to Coagulate Latex. 


Continental 


R. F. McKay. (Soc. Italiana Pirelli.) 
466,774. Tire Vulcanizer. Ws EE 
Welch. 
467,471. Tire Tread Slitter. Consoli- 


dated Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd. 
467,709. Tire PE Machines, Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
467,807. Tool for Stretching Rubber, 
P. Hellermann. 





PROCESS 
United States 


2,092,825. Increasing Viscosity of La- 
tex Mixes. A. Behr, Paris, France. 

2,092,928. Transferring Designs on to 
Rubber. J. S. C. Moody and H. M. 
Phinney, both of Somerville, Mass. 

2,093,411. Coating and Sheathing for 
Cables. E. Bowden, London, and D. 
O’Duffy, Middlesex, assignors to En- 
field Cable Works, Ltd., London, all 


in England. 
2,093,737. Ball. M. B. Reach, Spring- 
field, Mass., assignor to A. G. Spald- 


ing & Bros., New York, N. Y. 

2,093,904. Belting. jJ.. Me... Bierer, 
Waban, assignor to Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass, 

2,093,909. Doll Heads. H. M. Dodge, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich 'Go., New York, N. Y. 

2,094,074. ‘Cushion Unit. R. K. Lee, 
Highland Park, C. A. Tea, Detroit, 
and H.C, Anderson, Highland Park, 
assignors to Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
all in Mich. 

2,094,263. Preserving Rubber. A. M. 
Clifford, Stow, O., assignor to Wing- 
foot Corp., W ‘ilmington, Del. 

2,094,408. Preparing Chlorinated Rub- 
bers. L. Orthner and O. Bohme, 
Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, and G. Meyer 
and W. Becker, all of Cologne-Mul- 
heim, assignors to I. G. Farben- 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft, Frank- 
furt a.M., all in Germany. 

2,095,107. Depositing Rubber. A. 
Szegvari, assignor to American 
Anode, Inc., both of Akron, O. 

2,095,119. Rubber Strips. es Beal, 
Cuyahoga Falls, assignor to Ameri- 
can Anode, Inc., Akron, both in O. 

2,095,529. Rubber Thread. C. T. Pas- 
tor, Krefeld, Germany. 

2,095,673. Treating Rubber. H. R. 
Minor, Oak Park, IIl., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Industrial 
Process Corp., Saratoga Springs, 


2,095,927. Pine Tar and Rubber Prod- 
ucts. H. A. Endres, Silver Lake, O., 
assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Dominion of Canada 


368,572. Hose Splicing. K. M. Daw- 
son, Port Arthur, Ont. 

368,675. Rubber Manufacture. Ruba- 
tex Products, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
U. S. A., assignee of F. W. Peel, 
London, England. 

368,959. Porous Rubber. Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Farnham, P. Q., assignee of E. A. 
Hauser, Cambridge, Mass., U..S. A. 

368,960. Battery Plate Manufacture. 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of E. Hazell, 
New York, N. Y., and A. W. Keen, 
Passaic, N. J., co-inventors. 

369,045. Upholstery Padding Material. 
J. A. Howard, London, England. 
369,101. Transparent Moistureproof 
Pellicle. DuPont Cellophane Co., 
Inc., New York, assignee of T. G. 
Finzel, Kenmore, N.Y; US A; 
369,250. Foraminous Coated Material. 
Perfotex Co., assignee of F. J. Chand- 

ler, both of Toledo, O., Ui S: A 


United Kingdom 


465,226. Concentrating Latex. Rubber 
Producers Research Association. (E. 
Rhodes and J. H. Piddlesden.) 

465,598. Bituminous Compositions, A. 
E. H. Dussek. 

466,016. Rubber Threads. H. Schuller, 
E. Matzner, and A. Kailich. 


466,181. Printing Processes. W. E. 
Ellens and J. Dickenson & Co., Ltd. 


466,304. Isomerized Rubber. Okonite 
Ca 
466,447. Elastic Fabrics. International 


Latex Processes, Ltd. 
466,452 and 466,453. Attaching Rubber 
to Metal. F. Schuster. 
466,681. Compound Sheet 

F 


L. Falk. 

466,733. Creping Paper. Zellstoffab- 
rik Waldhof and R. Haas. 

466,884 and 466,885. India Rubber, 
F. K. Daniel. 

466,906. Securing Cushion in Position. 
Accles & Pollock, Ltd., and D. C. 
Allday 

466,990. y munber Fiber Compositions, 
C. Weisleder. 


Materials. 


—— Rubber Threads. T. L. Shep- 

1erd. 

467,123. Rubber Threads,  Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd., and R. 
G, James. 

— Rubber Threads, T. L. Shep- 

erg, 

467,192. Sponge Rubber. F. Bethell 
and G. Wood. 

467,659. Knitting Elastic Fabric for 
Corsets. R. F. Raven and H. A. Ray- 
nor, 

CHEMICAL 
United States 
2,093,105. Latex Adhesive. I. Wolff, 


New York, N: Y- 

2,094,220. Adhesive Composition, I. I. 
Slomon, Hollis, N. Y. 

2,094,933. Halogenated Rubber Deriva- 
tives. H. A. Winkelmann, assignor 
Marbon Corp., both of Chicago, 

2,094,934. Hydrohalogenated Rubber 


Halides. H. A. Winkelmann, Chi- 
cago, IIl., assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Marbo Patents, Inc. a 


corporation of Del. 

2,094,935. Shellac-Rubber Hydrohalide 
Compositions. H. A. Winkelmann, 
assignor to Marbon Corp., both of 
Chicago, Ill. 

2,095,113. Rubber-Polymerized Vinyl 
Chloride. J. E. Wolfe, Akron, O., 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,095,630. Rubber Compounding Ma- 
terials. A. B. Cowdery, Needham, 


Mass., assignor to Barrett Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

2,095,921. Age Resister. A. M. Clif- 
ford, Stow, O., assignor to Wingfoot 


Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Dominion of Canada 


368,640. Protective Composition. Bake- 
lite Corp; (New York, N. Y., as- 
signee of E. R. Hanson, Bloomfield, 
N. J., both in the U. 

368,689. Accelerators, Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of J. G. 
Lichty, Stow, O., both in the U. S. A. 

368,919. Rubber Bitumen Composition. 
signee of E. R. Dillehay, Glen Ellyn, 
Richardson Co., Cincinnati, O., as- 
Ill.. both in the U. S. A. 
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368,925. Rubber Accelerator. Wing- 
foot Corp., Wiimington, Del., as- 
signee of A. M. Clifford, Stow, O., 
both in the U. S. A. 

368,926. Rubber Antioxidant. Wing- 
foot Corp., Wilmington, Del. as- 


signee f A. M. Clifford, Stow, O., 
both in the U. S. A. 
Coating Compositions. Du 


369,085 

Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., Wilming 
ton, De assignee of W. H. Charch, 
Buffalo. ‘and \. Hershberger, Ken 
more, nventors, both in N. Y., all 

ec U. S.A 
169,088. Compounding Ingredient, 
Peter Spence & Sons, Ltd., assignee 
A: L. Hock A aie and H 
Spence ll of ‘Man ester, England 
369,095 Plasticizers ‘i Chlorinated 
Rubber. Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Montreal, ‘ W)., assignec ot ] P 
ixter, Widnes, and F. IP. Leach, 
1s] inventors, both in Eng 
369,212. Chlorinated Rubber Stabilizer. 
Canad Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
, ©., assignee of J. G. Moore, Run 


corn, England 


309,266. Accelerators, Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., assignee of W 
Scott, Akron, O., both in the U. S. A 

United Kingdom 

405,037. Footwear Adhesive.  [ritish 
United Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd., 
and D. B. MacDonald. 

465,209. Solution for Treating Rubber 
Threads. latex Yarn & Lactron 
lhread, Ltd., and R. G. James 

495,558. Sealing Material. G. G. Whit« 
and ( G Mayor. 

465,786. Vulcanizable Plastic Products. 
‘| hiokol Corp 

466,174. Compounding Ingredients. G 
W. Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
\.G.) 

466,270. Artificial Resins. G. W. John- 
son. (I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G.) 
466,344. Dispersing Composition. G. 
W. Johnson. (I. G. Farbenindustric 

AG.) 

406,345. Wetting Agents. G. W. John- 
son. (1. G. Farbenindustrie A.G.) 
466,375. Gasket Compositions. Crown 

Cork & Se al Co., Inc. 
466,490. Coating Composition.  Brit- 


ish Celanese, Ltd. 


466,565. Latex Composition for Gas- 
kets. Dewey & Almy, Ltd. 

466.751. Adhesives. Boston Blacking 
Co. Ltd. 

406,934. Accelerator for Sponge Rub- 
ber. Dunlon Tire & Rubber Corp. 
467,141. Card Clothing. Continental 

Gummi-Werke A. G. 

467,180. Impregnating Compositions 
for Electric Insulation, Callender’s 
Cable & Construction Co., Ltd., and 
R. S. Vincent. 

467,202. Composite Rubber Articles. 
B. J. Habgood and Imperial Chemi- 


cal Industries, Ltd. 


467402. Compound Sheet Materials. 
F. B. Dehn. (Rohm & Haas A. G.) 

467.492. Latex. F. B. Dehn. (Rohm & 
Haas A. G.) 

467.529. Oil Containers. CC. Arnold. 
[Standard Oil Co. (Ohio).] 

467,531. Rubber Derivatives. Rubber 
Producers Research Association, E. 
H. Farmer, H. P. Stevens, and J. W. 
Rowe. 

467.576. Sulphur Compositions. W. 


W. Duecker and C. R. Payne. 


467,772. Isomerized Rubber. Wing- 

foot Corp. 
467,901. Lacquers. British Cellophane 
o., Ltd. : 





GENERAL 
United States 


2,092,756. _ Elast.c 
Material. J. Grabcc, 


Foraminous Sheet 
assignor of one- 


halt to A. Ledotsky, botn of Brati- 
slava, Czechoslovakia. 

2.092.808. Hat Adjusting Means. 5. 
Lipton, New York, N. Y. ~ 

2092820. riug Cap. EF. J. Te Vas, 
Rocky Kiver, and W. A. Frantz, 
Shaker Heights, both in O., said 
fe Pas assignor to said Frantz. 

2,092,900, roundat.on Garment. H 


Wipperman, assignor, by mesne as 
signments, to H. W. Gossard Co., 
both ot Chicago, Ill 


2,092,978 Grinding Dik, “Ti 


Larsson, assignor to Norton Co., 
both ot Worcester, Mass 

292.981. Refrigerator Car Bulkhead. 
} S. Lundvall, assignor to Umion 
Asbestos & Rubber Co., both or Chi 
Cap Ll. 

2,093 “110. Body Brush. J. I. and J. 
Mele: idv, both ot Newark, N. J. 

2,093,284. ‘Work Engagement ‘Means 


to 


assignor 


for Jacks. S. Mandl, 1 
both of Mil- 


Blackhawk Mfg. Ce 
waukee, Wis. 
2,093,371. Knit Nether Garment. D. F. 
Sheehy, assignor to Vanity Fair Siik 
Mills, both ot Reading, Pa. 
2,093,440. Toy. ©. B. Hanson, as- 
signor to Pioneer Rubber Co., both 
of Willard, O. 
2,093,523. Leather Sole Imitation. 5%. 
Kiyohara, Kobe-Shi, Japan. 
2,092,730. Nursing Unit. Y. 
jian, Clifton, N. J. 
2,093,906. Saddle. J. W. 


H. Kurk- 


Brandt, as- 


signor to Troxel Mfg. Co., both of 
Elyria, O. 

2,093,908. Bathing Sandal. H. M. 
Dodge, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. 


Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,093,910. Surgical Dressing, Etc. F. 
J. Farrell, Beccles, England. 
2,094,008. Doll. A. L. Freedlander, as- 
signor to Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
both of Dayton, O. 


2,094,041. Cushion. R. K. Lee, High- 
land Park, and C. A. Tea, assignors 
to Chrysler Corp., both of Detroit, 


all in Mich. 


2,094,046. Electrical Fitting. C. W. 


Short, E. Providence, R. I., assignor 
to United States Rubber Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,094,091. Footwear. A. F. Bancroft, 
W. Newton, Mass. 

2,094,223. Nonskid Tire Chain. K. T. 


M. Svensson, Vastervik, Sweden. 
2,094,264. Valve Stem. J. C. Crowley, 
Cleveland Heights, assignor to Dill 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, both in O. 
2,094,279. Rail Seat. N. K. Moses, 
Cuyahoga Falls, assignor of one-half 
to P. A. Coley, Akron, both in O. 
2,094,385. Elevator Door Operator. H. 
H. Vanderzee, assignor to Westing- 
house Electric Elevator Co., both of 
Chicago, III. 
2,094,499. Life Preserver. S. 
Carbondale, Pa. 
2,094,536. Ball Game. 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


Scavo, 


R. Heimers, 


2,094,629. Rubber Gasket Coupling. 
B. B. Whittam, Akron, O. 

2,094,636. Tire. A. W. Bull, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., assignor to United 


States Rubber. Co., New York, N. Y. 
2,094,710. Nipple Retaining Means. Y. 
H. Kurkjian, Clifton, N. J., assignor 
to J. Schmid, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
2,094,717. Moistureproof Material. A. 
R. Olsen, assignor to Hercules Pow- 
der Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 
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2,094,800. Vehicle Vent-lating and 
Weatherproofing Unit. W. Lintern, 
Cleveland, O., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Evans Products 0. 
Detroit, Mich. 

2,094,962, Manicuring Device. R. G. 
Raworth, Providence, R. I. 

2,095,412. Hair Waver. G. N. Ed- 
wards, assignor to Ohio Rubber Co., 
both of Willoughby, O. 


2,095,416. Joint for Metal Links. E. B. 
G. Lefevre, Detroit, Mich. 
2,095,489. Tire. G. A. Cotton, Hebden 


England. 

Dental Amalgam Container. 
P. Doll, Bad Godesberg, Germany. 
2,095,668. Weather Strip. A. T. Kun- 

kel, Akron, O. 

2,095,880. Overshoe. [L. Koenig, as- 
signor to Woodstock Rubber To., 
Ltd, both of Woodstock, Ont., 
Canada. 

2,095,931. Means for Repairing Sheet 
Material. H. T. Kraft, assignor to 
General Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
\kron, O. 


Bridge, 
2,095,543. 


Dominion of Canada 


368,505 and 368,506. Saddle Seat. 
Baldwin Rubber Co., assignee of 
H. M. Pryale: S. C. Clark, and D. R. 
Cotterman, co-inventors, all of 
Pontiac, Mich., U.'S. A. 


368,569. _Comb. O. B. Carson, Scars- 
dale, N. Y., U.S: A. 

368,571. Flexible Conduit. I. Cowles, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 

368,577. Comb. O. Griffin, Escondido, 
Cat. 15-35. A: 
368,608. Golf Playing Harness. J. W. 
.. Webster, Liverpool, England. 
368,711. Comb. J. Hustler, St. Marys, 
Ont. 

368,740. Electric Cable. Canada Wire 
& Cable Co., Ltd., Leaside, Ont., 
assignee of General Cable Corp. 


New York, assignee of R. A. Schat- 
zel, Rome, both in N. Y., U. S. A. 
369,029. Bathing Cap. F. 3righten, 
London, England. 
369,058 and 369,059. 

eae 


Undergarment. P. 
New York, N.Y. 


360,060. Wool Holder. H. M. Robert- 
son, Masterton, New Zealand. 

369,109. Foundation Garment, H. W. 
Gossard Co., assignee of H. Wipper- 
man, both of Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 

369,142. Railway Car Tire. K. I. L. 
Andersson and O. G. L. Gustavsson, 


aac both of Ljusdal, Swe- 

den 

369,150. Girdle. §S. Davis, New York, 
a Game: Ua oP 

369,241.’ Horticultural Binding Tape. 
Marathon Paper Mills Co., Roth- 


schild, assignee of A. Abrams and G. 
W. Forcey, both of Wausau, and C. 
a: Wagner, Rothschild, co-inventors, 
all in Wis.. I. 8. A. 

369,306. Garment Waistband. A. J. 
Krein, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


464,621. Rubber Springs. Getefo Ges. 
Fur Technischen Fortschritt. 


464,677. Seats. D. F. H. Fitzmaurice. 

464,811. Spring Surfaces. B.S. Davies, 
+o Ltd., H. Ambrose, and Len, 
Ltd. 

464,928. Horseshoes. B. P. Gray. 

465,007. Paper Bags, Etc. Pirie, Ap- 
pleton & Co., Ltd., and H. L. Mor- 


ey. 

465,074. Motor Cycles, 

465,107. Cutting Dies. 
Machinery Corp. 


A. Aretz. 
United Shoe 
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465,109. Respiratory Appliances. F. J. 
H. Phillips. 


405,187. Tires. Matador Gummiwerke 
A.G. 
465,241. Hose Couplings. D. Catley. 


465,258. Handles. Needham, Veall & 


Tyzack, Ltd., and H. Willey. 


465,270. Handles. D. J. O’Brien. 
455,274. Suspender Grips. W. R. 
Weeks. 
Pneumatic Sucker Fastenings, 


* oe: 
A. E. Shrimpton. 


465.355. Hot Water Bottle Closures. 
J. E. Pollak. (Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G.) 


465,394. Spring Suspensions. Getefo 
Ges. Fur Technischen Fortschritt. 
465,398. Spring Suspensions. Steel 

Wheel Corp. 


465,485 and 465,486. Hats. V. W. 
Webb. 
465,502, Conductors. Westinghouse 


Electric & Mfg. Co. 

465,518. Rugs. S. Blumenthal & Co., 
Inc., and L. Mellersh-Jackson. 

465, 519. Cushioning Devices. J. H. 
Everston. 


465,522. Paper. A. S. Lowry. 

465,542. Garter Grips. T. Walker, 
Ltd., and G. T. Walker. 

465,630. Valve Components. C. Hall. 

465,639. Tire Treads. D. S. Kennedy. 

465,681. Infants’ Garments. F. Beh- 
ringer. 

—" Grinding Machines. Norton 
oO. 

465,716. Pads. F. Kohn. 

465,724. Pipe Joints. C. L. Cowdrey. 

465,748. Elastic Fabrics. K. Schopp- 
mann. 

465,751. Pocket Igniters. W. Voss. 

465,774. Shaving Brushes. R.- Tiede- 
mann: 

465,922. Asbestos Cement Mold. T. F. 


K. Brown, H. E. 
Green. 

465,940. Orthopedic Footwear Devices, 
H. L. Schweiger. 

465,989. Glove Supports. F. 


schlager. 


Chick, and L. G. 


Lauten- 


466,003. Packages. F. P. M. Auban. 

466,009. Snap Action Switches. V. 
Vild and Skoda Works, Plzen. 

466,022. Joint Making Packing. Turn- 
er & Newall, Ltd., L. A. Turner, and 
E. G. Latham. 

466,028. Instruments for the Deaf. 


Lieber Patents Corp. 
466.044. Flours, Re. Ee 


Fitzmaurice, and C. J. 


Dufton, R. 
Morreau. 


406,065. Grinding Wheels. H. P. 
Coussement and F. Cappette. 

466,084. Headdresses. A. Hupperts- 
berg, trading as (firm of) A. Hup- 
pertsberg. 

466,141. Helmets. H. Ryner. 

466,147. Toys. P. Lund. 

466,165. Steering Gear. E. B. Bough- 
ton. 

466,209. Rollers. W. E. Taylor and J. 
Donaghy. 

466,224. Bottle Crates. J. H. Robins. 


466,236. Powder Puffs. 
Hygienol Co., Inc. 

466,260. Pails. E. T. Everton, 
and A. S. Bywater. 

466,305. Coating Surfaces. C. F. 
. Traung,- L. Jackson, H. 
Johnston, H. T. Gardner, and F. T 


D. Meyer and 
Litas, 


and 


Sheedy, trading as Traung Co. 
466,341, Spring Suspensions. Auto 
Union A.G. 
466,354. Hinges. Silentbloc, Ltd., and 


S. W. Jelley. 
466,362. Corsets, 
ative Corset Society, 
Keller. 
466,377. 
do. 


Kettering Co-oper- 
Ltd., and A. W. 


Massage Apparatus. A. Bou- 


466;385. Cables. Siemens & Halske 
A.G. 

466,395. Vehicles. J. H. Heywood. 

466,408. Gloves. L. Gilder. 

466,451. Hats. D. Rose. 

466,408. Basket Covers. J. C. Clark. 

466,489. Head Sets. H. kyner. 

466,556. Batteries. Chloride Electrical 


Storage Co., Ltd. 
466,570. Moving Figure Targets. F. 


R. B. Whitehouse and Chad Valley 
Co... Tstd: 

466,590. Hair Curling Appliances. A. 
Burnet. 

466,602. Tennis Ball Fabrics. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and G. S. Dolby. 


466,610. Braces. F. O. Salzmann. 

466,645. Brushes. M. Samuel. 

466,646. Hinges. Getefo Ges. 
Technischen Fortschritt. 

466,691. Golf Practising Appliances. 
J. M. Anderson. 

466,728. Seats. W. H. Sadgrove 


Fur 


466,757. Res.lient Mountings. FE. P. 
and L. J. Renaux. 
466,777. Finger Stalls. J. G. Lloyd and 


H. G. Adams. 
466,805. Artificial Teeth Marker. L. N. 
Roebuck and S. J. Everett. 


466,975. Brakes. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., J..Wright and H. Trevaskis. 
466,905. Envelopes. W. E. Ellens and 


J. Dickinson & Co., Ltd. 


466,988. Bracelets. R. BakhrakH. 
467,042. Bandages. H. Ryner. 
467.064. Vehicle Wheels. Compressed 


Rubber Products, Ltd., and B. Clare- 
mont-Taylor. 

467,096. Tires. A. C. 

467,109. Cables. C. F. 
A. Mitchell. 

467,133. Hose Tubing. 
Rubber Products, Inc. 

467,164. Resilient Mountings. 


loni and C. Poggi. 


Stevenson. 
Moody, and E. 


United States 


G. Gal- 


467,180. Cables. Callender’s Cable & 
Gonstraction Co., Ltd, and R. S. 
Vincent. : 

467,196. Stuffing Box Substitutes. MM. 
Preiss. 

467,235. Windscreen Wipers. FE. M. 


Blanckensee. 

467,245. Reservoir Brushes. G. Binon. 

467,347. Washing Machines. J. C. 
Timpany. 

467,384. Soles and Heels. W. H. Irons 
and Padmore & Barnes, Ltd. 


467,439. Hasp Fastenings. F. H. Rog- 
ers. (Deutsche Kuhl-Und Kraft- 
maschinen-Ges.) 

467,444. Feeding Webs. K. C. Camp- 
bell, J. Gagg, and Molins Machine 
Go;, td: 

467,478. Centrifugal Machines.  Sie- 
mens-Schuckertwerke A. G. 


467,498. Road Surface Markings. M. 
L. Taylor. (Representative of A. H. 
Taylor.) 

Fal: © 


467,506. Galoshes, Liddington. 


467,526. Fibrous Cement. L. Bille. 

467,541. Mop Wringers. F. Mullett 
and M. M. and J. H. Cooling. 

467,659. Surgical Bandages. R. F. 
Raven & H. A. Raynor. 

467,702. Soles. J. H. Stowe. 

467,780. Hinges. Getefo Ges. Fur 
Technischen Fortschritt. 

467,797. Electrolytic Cells. Kodak, 
Ltd. 

Germany 
650,450. Rubber Springs. George 


Spencer Moulton & Co., Ltd., and 
Alexander Spencer, both of London, 
England. Represented by Fred 
Mayer, Berlin. 

650,685. Syringe. Cascadia Products, 
Ltd., London, England. Represented 
by F. Herzfeld-Wuesthoff, Berlin. 


350,342. 


350,574. 


350,726. 
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TRADE MARKS 
United States 


349,935. Velva Glow. Sponges. Brus- 
sels & Brawer, New York, N. Y. 
349,997. Circle containing representa- 
tion of a hand and the words: “Bali 
Bra” underneath. Corsets and _ gir- 
dles. Fay-Miss Brassiere Co., Inc., 

New York, N. Y. 

350,035. Cro*pax. Arch supports, corn 
pads, heel cushions, etc. Forest City 
Rubber Co., Cleveland, O 

350,059. General. Storage batteries. 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O 

350,110. Rl. Tires and inner tubes. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ch 

350,144. Croydon. ‘Tires and_ tubes. 
Sam Schwartz Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 

350,163. Representation of a box cover 


representation of a 
tower and the words: “Le Trans- 
parent Trojan. Youngs Rubber Cor- 
poration, Inc., New York. Le Trans- 
parent Trojan. Youngs Rubber 
Corporation, Inc., New York. Le 
Transparent Trojan.” Prophylactic 


containing the 


goods. Youngs Rubber Corp., New 
York, N.. Y. ’ 
350,179. Latex Whip. Sponge rubber 


padding. 
Akron, 


mattresses, and 
Tire & Rubber Co., 


cushions, 

Firestone 
350,249. Herco. Hose. Hercules Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


350,262. Evangeline. Prophylactic 
goods. A. E. Weisberg, New York, 
i Sp de 

350,266. Monitor. Composition sheet 
material. Bolta Rubber Co., Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

350,332. Modernized. Belting, hose, 
and tires. Johnson Belting Co., New 
Yorke N, Y¥- 


St. Andrews. Golf balls. Kas 


selberg-Griffith Corp., Chicago, Dll. 
350,481. Pioneer. Erasers. David 
Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, N. J. 


Representation of a baby pull- 


ng his pants. Baby pants. American 


Latex Corp., New York, N. Y. 
350,620. Goodyear Fashions Afoot. 

Footwear. Phillips-Baker Rubber 

Co., Providence, R. I., assignor to 


Goodyear Footwear Corp. 


350,629. Lorraine Professional. Combs 
Glemby Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 
350,679. Minette. Combs. Bolta Rub- 

ber Co., Inc., Lawrence, Mass 
350,720. Air-Thief. Hose. A. I. Ep- 


Chicago, III. 
“Youth-Bra” by Lerner Shops. 
garter belts, girdles, etc 


New York. 


ton, 


Brassieres, 
Lerner Stores Corp., 


350,759. Duracord. Rubber composi- 
tion slabs. Panther-Panco Rubber 
Co., Inc., Chelsea, Mass. 

350,798. Safti-Flight. Tires and inner 
tubes. Fisk Rubber Corp., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

350,824. Silcon. Tires. General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

350,838. Kaolloid. Clay filling ma- 


terial. Thompson, Weinman & Co., 
Inc., Cartersville, Ga. 

350,880. Poiseflex. Corsets and girdles. 
Poisefair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

350,925. Mavold by Newman. Corsets 
and other foundation garments. I. 
Newman & Sons, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. 

350,979. Wendees. Footwear. Phillips- 
Baker Rubber Co., Providence, R. T., 
assignor to Goodyear Footwear 
Corp., a corporation of Del. 
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“News About du Pont Rubber Chem- 
icals.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. The ap- 
plication of Neoprene to modern air- 
planes is discussed in a news letter 
released October 6, 1937. Six reports 
were enclosed with the letter: 

(1) “Aquarex D and Aquarex F.” 
8 pages. This report deals with the use 
of Aquarex D and F in latex processes 
where they function as pigment dis- 
persing agents, stabilizing agents, and 


wetting agents. Test data show the 
effects of these two materials when 
used as Stabilizers and as wetting 
agents. Aquarex D is also recom- 


mended as a model lubricant, cleansing 
agent for rubber goods, and as a means 
for preventing adhesion between slabs 
of uncured rubber. 

(2) “Neoprene Compounding Princi- 
ples. Part IV. Processing.” 12 pages. 
After summarizing the characteristics 
of unvulcanized Neoprene, this report 
discusses the operations of mill and 
Banbury mixing, calendering, extrud- 
ing, and curing. 

(3) “Transparent Rubber.” 2 pages. 
Three compositions are suggested for 
molded goods “that approach trans- 
parency as much as possible.” Recom- 
mendatiqns are made for curing this 
type of stock. 

(4) “Hard Rubber Sponge.” 2 pages. 
Two compounds are given for hard 
rubber sponge. Processing details are 
recommended for these compositions 
which are adaptable for press curing. 

(5) “Accelerator 808 in Clay Stocks.” 
1 page. Accelerator 808 is absorbed by 
clays causing a definite retardation in 
cure. A way to overcome this retarda- 
tion through the use of a combination 
of triethanolamine and stearic acid is 
summarized. 

(6) “The Evaluation of Rubber and 
Rubberlike Compositions as Vibration 
Absorbers.” F. L. Yerzley. 8 pages. 
This enclosure is a reprint of an ar- 
ticle appearing in Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, (Anal. Ed.), August 
15, 1937. Described in this paper is an 
apparatus for the automatic recording 
of measurements to be used in evalu- 
ating rubber and rubberlike composi- 
tions as vibration absorbers. 


“Goodyear Rubber Flooring.” Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Interesting to architects, contractors, 
and individuals contemplating new 
business buildings, dwellings, or remod- 
elling of present structures, is a picture 
portfolio of rubber flooring installa- 
tions. Between wire-bound, stiff stock 
covers in deep crimson, appear 95 en- 
gravings covering practically every 
type of the most common applications 
of rubber flooring, both of the rubber 
tile and roll varieties. Only copy in 


the entire book is confined to a brief 
description of the product on the first 
page, the pictures being relied upon to 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


tell their own story throughout the 
rest of the book, which is 8% by 11 
inches in flat dimensions, approximate- 
ly three-eighths of an inch thick. 


“Permeability of Organic Polysul- 
phide Resins to Hydrogen,” by T. P. 
Sager. National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 8 pages. The in- 
formation reported in this leaflet was 
obtained in a study of the permeability 
of products resulting from the reaction 
between organic dihalides and metallic 
polysulphides. This investigation is of 
importance in connection with the pro- 
duction of gas-tight balloon and air- 
ship fabrics. Data are presented which 
indicate that lower permeabilities are 
obtained with reaction products con- 
taining four sulphur atoms than those 
with two sulphur atoms. Comparison 
with films of natural rubber show that 


for both the disulphide and _tetra- 
sulphide derivatives a much lower 
permesbility is obtained with these 


products. In the case of fabrics coated 
with both derivatives, the same relative 
behavior is indicated. 

Further data show the effect of car- 
bon black loading and the permeability 
to helium. The pamphlet is concluded 
by a short discussion on the mechan- 
ism of permeation. The leaflet, which is 
listed as Research Paper RP1020, may 
be obtained for 5¢ from the Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington, 
Eye. a 
“Johns-Manville Industrial Prod- 


ucts.” Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 64 pages. In this 
illustrated catalog are described ‘the 
more important Johns-Manville prod- 
ucts which have been designed to 
eliminate industrial waste, reduce 
maintenance expense, and _ provide 
permanent, fireproof building materials. 
Among the many products discussed in 
this booklet are corrugated Transite 
for roofing and siding, industrial fric- 
tion materials, Transite pipe for water 
lines and vents, packings and gaskets, 
floorin: , roofing, and a variety of high 
and low temperature insulations. Also 
information is given on Transite elec- 
trical conduit, asbestos ebony, and 
other electrical materials. Of special 
interest to the rubber industry is the 
mention of a number of products such 
as friction materials and packings that 
contain rubber. 


“Sales Scrap Book.” Salesmen’s 
League of America, Inc., 118 E. 28th 
St., New York, N. Y. 64 pages. The 
October issue of this new magazine 
for salesmen contains articles by Dale 
Carnegie, H. Simmons, and a number 
of others. The purpose of this maga- 
zine is to present information, obtained 
from a variety of sources, of special 
interest to salesmen. As the magazine 
is both inspirational and informative, 
it should be helpful, as a stimulus, to 
the salesman in his work. 
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“Bristol’s Wide-Strip Pyrometer.” 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 36 
pages. This catalog presents an illus- 
trated detailed discussion of the con- 
struction and operation of Bristol’s 
wide-strip pyrometers which, although 
particularly applicable to high-tempera- 
ture measurement, may also be used 
for temperature ranges such as en- 
countered in the rubber industry. A 
description of pertinent auxiliary equip- 
ment used in conjunction with these 
instruments is also included in the 
bulletin. An insert illustrates sample 
sections of the wide-strip charts in full 
12%4-inch width. 


“Wood Scaffolds.” Safe Practices 
Pamphlet No. 12. National Safety 
Council, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
Ill. 8 pages. Based on the accident 
prevention experience of a number of 
employers, this pamphlet contains 52 
safety procedures to follow in the erec- 
tion and maintenance of wood scaf- 
folds. Among the major principles to 
be followed in good scaffold practice 
are selection of proper materials and 
type of scaffolding, establishing an 
adequate foundation, and safe main- 
tenance throughout the entire job. 


“Preventing Welding and Cutting 
Fires.” Linde Air Products Co., 205 
E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 16 pages. 
This booklet sets forth safety rules to 
follow for preventing the possibility of 
fire from oxy-acetylene welding or 
cutting operations. The rules are 
based on the combined experience of 
oxy-acetylene equipment users, equip- 
ment manufacturers, and members of 
the National Safety Council, National 
Fire Protection Association, and In- 
ternational Acetylene Association. 


“Commonly Used Solvents.” Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. On the 
front side of this wall chart, which 
is constructed of heavy cardboard 26 
by 20 inches, are listed in tabular form 
100 commonly used solvents with their 
chemical formulas and important prop- 
erties. Three evaporation charts on 
the reverse side show the relative evap- 
oration rates of three classes of sol- 
vents: slow to very slow, intermediate 
to slow, and fast to intermediate evap- 
orating liquids. 


“Goodyear Motion Pictures.” Good-. 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
O. 40 pages. This catalog describes 
the 34 educational subjects portrayed 
in silent movies which are available 
for use without charge by business and 
professional organizations and educa- 
tional, religious, fraternal, and recrea- 
tional groups. Among the film subjects 
listed are two on rubber plantations 
and one each on tire, inner tube, and 
general rubber manufacturing. A 
number of films depict the building and 
flying of airships. 
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Market Reviews 








Commodity Exchange 


TaBULATED WEEK-ENp CLOSING PRICES 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 
Futures 28 25 2 9 16 23 
Sept. 18.30 18.20 20000 sooo nO 
Oct. 18.37 18.17 17.58 16.71 16.04 15.83 
Dec. 18.49 18.26 17.73 16.84 16.12 15.88 
Mar. 18.68 18.38 17.83 16.98 16.23 15.97 
July 18.85 18.57 18.00 17.09 16.32 16.08 
Sept. coum, -pigess: Saree 17:54 16:37 16:35 
Volume 
per week 


(tons). .13,520 14,920 20,790 20,790 11,190 24,410 


HE Commodity Exchange table 

published here shows prices of rep- 
resentative future contracts on the New 
York market during the past two 
months, 

The price for December futures was 
18.26¢ per pound on September 25. 
Since then the market has declined 
steadily to close at 15.87¢ on October 
21. During the past four weeks the 
maximum variation in prices for de- 
livery during the next year was 0.49¢ 
per pound. Slightly over 20,000 tons 
were traded during each of the weeks 
ending October 2 and 9. A decrease 
to 11,190 tons was registered for the 
week ending October 16. 

During August net exports from 
Agreement territories under the restric- 
tion scheme amounted to 99,654 tons, 
and for the second successive month re- 
striction quotas were exceeded. This 
compares with 101,389 tons exported in 
July. These export figures indicate that 
rubber producing countries will have 
no difficulties in filling this year’s 
quotas. 

According to Commodity Exchange 
statistics, all countries of the world 
with only three minor exceptions have 
increased their use of rubber during the 
first eight months of 1937 as com- 
pared with the same period in 1936, this 
increase ranging from 5 to 120%. The 
increase for the world is 14.3%. 

On the following page of this issue 
are reported United States statistics on 
imports, consumption, stocks, and 
crude rubber afloat during September. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


New York Outside Market 


Factory demand in general was re- 
stricted during October with factories 
disposed to await a further indication 
of price trends. Shipment business was 
only on a moderate scale. On Sep- 
tember 27 No. 1 ribbed smoked sheets 
closed at 18%4¢ per pound, after which 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Oct. 26, Sept. 27, Oct. 27, 
1936 1937 1937 

Plantations 
Rubber latex. .gal. 62/63 67/68 55/56 
Paras 
Upriver fine ..... 21 19 17 
Upriver fine ..... *25 #24 *2034 
Upriver coarse ... 12 11 1042 
Upriver coarse ... *17 pe #35 
Islands fine ...... 21 19 16 
Islands fine ...... *25 *23 *19 
Acre, Bolivian fine 2114 1914 17% 
Acre, Bolivian fine *26 *2414 #21 
Beni, Bolivian fine 22 19% 1734 
Madeira fine ..... 21% 19 17% 
Caucho 
Upper ball ....... 12 11 10% 
Upper ball ....... *17 > “15 
Lower ball ....... 11% 10% 10 
Pontianak 
Pressed block .... 10/20 1314/32 16/32 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and ; 

PP iceseteees  2O56 14 13% 
RIGGET ccc sccccess 15H 14% 14 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez ...... 15 19 , 16 
Black Kassai ..... 1514 18% 16 
Prime Niger flake. 27% 28 25 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak ...... 10% 11% 12 
Gutta Soh ....... 14% . 


25 
.10/1.35 1.05/1.20 


_ 


Red Macassar ... 1.10 


Balata 
Block, Ciudad 
Bolivat ...cvo«. 30 30 30 
Manaos block .... 25 28 27 
Surinam sheets .. 33 37 37 
Amber 2.206000. 38 39 42 


*Washed and dried crepe. 
Brazil. 


Shipments from 
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New York Outside Market—Spot 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


it declined rather consistently to close 
at 1548¢ on October 21. 

The week-end closing prices on No. 1 
ribbed smoked sheets follow: October 
1, 1734¢; October 9, 167%; October 16, 
16%; October 23, 16. 





Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been 
answered; nevertheless they are of interest not 
only in showing the needs of the trade, but be- 
cause of the possibility that additional snforma- 
tion — be furnished by those who read them. 
The itor is therefore glad to have those in- 
terested communicate with him. 

No. INQUIRY 

Supplier of rubber matting stock in 12-foot 
length 66 inches wide. 

Supplier of gutta percha and balata. 

Manufacturer of Whitoid, stripping for 
gaskets, for calking the seams on boats. 

Manufacturer of rubber telephone bases. 

Supplier of Essar Gum. 

Manufacturer of Tirex link mats. 

Manufacturer of a machine to clean hy- 
draulic press platens. 

Manufacturer of ‘‘Rust Eater.” 

Supplier of cushion gum. 

Supplier of raw red rubber for tubes. 

Supplier of camel back. 

Firms rubberizing fabrics 180 inches in 
width. 

Supplier of Acronae Resin. 

Supplier of leather flocks. 

Supplier of cold cure rubber cement. 

Supplier of benzol. 

Supplier of Betonite. 

Supplier of Aquagel. 

What firm is equipped to cover plating 
hooks with rubber by the Anode proc- 
ess. 












New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


——October, 1937— 





-—— September, 1937— 









k a ee Mee Se eee ee eee es Pe ee a es a a” a. a ce Oe 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1814 18 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17% 17 | 16% 1634 16% 1634 .. 164% 1656 16% 16% 1534 15% 16 15% 157% 15% 
No.2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 18ry 1733 17% 1 17 $e 1735 17¥— 1643 164% 16¥5 16¥5 1644 16% 16% 16y5 16y5 157% 1534 1536 1534 1554 1556 1854 
No.3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1743 17%% 172% 17¥— 17¥% 17t% 17t% 1648 16y%5 16y5 165 16y% 1634 1654 1674 16g 1854 135 1814 1395 1888 Leek 4eH8 
No.4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 175g 173 17% 16% 17% 17% 17 16% 1634 16% 163% 16%4 16% l6qe 16, 157% 153% 15” 14% 1834 18° 18 Ie 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 1934 19 1834 18% 1834 18% 1854 18% 18 1734 1734 17% 174 17t& 175% 17% 17% 16% 1656 17 1654 1656 165% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe.. 1936 191% 187% 1854 18% 18% 1834 18%4 181% 17% 17% 18 1748 1744 1734 179% 17% 16% 16% 17% 16% 16% 16% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe....... 17 65% 16% 16% 165% 16% 16 15% 15% 15% 16 1548 1544 1534 155 1534 14% 14% 15% 15 15 15 
No. 2 Brown Crepe...... - 41 15te 1S¢k 1554 1514 151% 1434 1454 15° 147% 14% 14% 
No. 2 Amber....... sseee 6 5% 165 : % 15 1543 1548 1534 155% 1514 14% 14% 15% 15 15. 15° 
No. 3 Amber....... DINID 17° 1634 16% 1634 16% 1644 1636 157% 1534 1534 1534 157% 15¢¢ 154k 155¢ 1534 1314 1434 145% 18 14% 14% 147 
No. 4 Amber...... seccee 16% 1614 16 153% 16 16 15% 183% 15% 1534 151% 153 15% ISye 15% 15° 145% 1414 141% 1414 143% 1434 143% 
Rolled Brown.......++++ 1414 1414 14 1334 14 14 13% 133% 1334 13%4 1334 13% 134% 13x 1344 13 125% 12% 12% 1214 12% 1234 1236 





‘ *Holiday. 
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IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND 


STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumpticn, and Stocks 





U. S. 

Twelve Imports* 

Months ions 
1934 ....+- 469,484 
$988 ccccces 448,116 
EPSO. covces 490,358 

193 
January +0. 32,820 
February , 
Marci .... »\ 
| ree 35,850 
Baz .cceee 0,840 
June ....- 48,956 
July cccce 39,108 
August 48,785 





Slanavs, and atloat. 


U. S. Stocks 
Mfgrs. 

U.S. Importers, 

Con- Dealers, 

sumption§  Etc.¢ 
Tons Tons 
453,223 355,000 
491,544 303,000 
575,000 223,000 
50,818 204,201 
51,887 195,080 
54,064 191,928 
51,797 174,934 
51,733 172,985 
51,798 169,646 
43,650 164,445 
41,45¢ 171,052 
43,893 182,55 


* including liquid latex. 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
yCorrected to 100% from estimate of McBee coverage. 
additional absorption from U.K. manufacturers’ stocks for any month during 1936. The figure will be 
included in yearlz total. 


tStocks on hand the last of the wi or year. 


Singapore 

U. K.— and Penang World World 

Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
U.S. Warehouses, and duction sumption 
Stocks London, Port (Net Esti- World 
Afloatt Liverpooltt Sypeett Exports)$ —— Stockst3§ 
‘Tons Tons Ton To Ton Tons 
47,644 134,927 62,142 Leensee enaaat 735,391 
39,094 164,295 28,304 872,600 937,489 643,170 
56,567 78,462 26,969 855,638 1,044,776 459,565 
55,096 71,062 6,365 71,544 92,926 414,690 
53,538 63,760 42,132 70,535 93,042 399,585 
56,994 52,077 42,485 102,441 104,69¢ 437,271 
72,530 48,748 38,812 89,608 93,56¢ 391,015 
58,542 46,028 34,234 87,031 101,245 375,051 
57,215 43,427 45,085 46,111 102,042 403,121 
75,779 42,17 44,77¢ 112,262 90,378 397,194 
syne 45,211 47,88 102,232 90,12¢€ 405,426 
8 SS 
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(Carload Lots renin Eastern Mills) 
1937 


demand for all grades of 
holding 
still 
increase in 
It of 
automobile 


are 
An 
resu 
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market 
by 


is 
the 
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inner 


M¢. 
with 
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ton 


and 


remained 


24 


Oct 


Boots and Shoes 








since 
tubes 
while other tubes dropped from 
declined 


Auto 


white 


¢. All other 


to 2 


somewhat easier 


fairly 
working 
activity 
the 


decline 


last 


tire 


the hig 


1 scray 


dru 


the 


month. 
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same 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


steady, 
at 
is 


rubber 


and 


full ca- 


exX- 


requirements 


in 


l¢ 


at $25. 


off “Ye¢ 


sts 


as on 


BUYING PRICES 


Auto tire carcass.......¢ 


Boots and shoes, black..... lb 
WITOE acccescsces lb. 
Untrimmed arctics lb 
Inner Tubes 
Pee 
No. 2, compound ......... lb. 
ined Gubes ...0c2.2..20c0h 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard _ 
Mixed auto tires with 
DERGS os cccceceeses ton 
Beadless, ..-...esee-- ton 


Black auto peelings..... ton 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 


LAs MEATY -cccccvces ton 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap........ ton 
a aes brake. eae ton 
Gar vw ? t n 
Steam od water, an. .ton 
GE eS ae rrr Ib. 
TOO BD BOB c cccdccsesecese Ib. 
White druggists’ sundries. .Jb. 
NS Ras Ib. 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber........ Ib. 


Prices 


prices 


N 


models. 


as 1S 


on 
o. 1 


per 


No. 


per 


ts’ sundries 
standard 


Sep- 


- $0. ae 01% 


01 
= 01% 
2 13 
51 0534 
05 5% 
14.50 /15.50 
21.50 22.00 
24.00 25.00 
24.00 /26.00 
31.00 /32.00 
42.00 /43.00 
25.00 /27.50 
29.00 /31.00 
14.00 /15.00 
14.00 /15.00 
03%4/ .033 
.02%/ .03 
041%4/ .04%4 
02%/ .03 
144%4/ .15% 


§Stocks at U. S. 


¢Statistical Bulletin of 
Singapore and Penang, 
**Not including 


K., 


‘RUDE rubber consumption — by 
United States manutacturers in Sep- 
tember is estimated at 43,893 long tons, 
against 41,456 long tons during August, 
a 5.9% increase, and is 5.5% under the 
46,449 (revised) long tons consumed in 
September, 1936, reports the R.M.A. 
imports of crude rubber for 
September are reported to be 56,049 
long tons, an increase of 14.9% over the 
August figure of 48,785 long tons and 
the 


Gross 


15.8% over 48,386 long tons im- 
ported in September, 1936. 
Total domestic stocks of crude rub- 


ber on hand September 30 are estimated 
at 182,556 long tons, compared with 
August 31 of 171,052 long tons 
and 233,336 (revised) long tons on hand 
September 30, 1936. 

Crude rubber afloat to United States 
ports as of September 30 is figured at 
83,288 long tons, which compares with 
80,439 long tons afloat on August 31 
and 62,240 long tons afloat on Septem- 
30 a year ago. 


stocks 


ber 





Book Reviews 

(Continued from page 74) 

for Chemical Engineering, con- 
tains eight monographs. Three of 
these, dealing with research in chemical 
ngineering, the following top- 
“Cooperation between Chemist and 
Engineer,” “Extraction of Liquids and 
with Liquids,” and “Physical 
Principles, Problems, and _ Present 
Status of Filtration.” Four mono- 
graphs on “Electrothermics in Chemi- 
cal Technics” deal with “Problem and 
Present Status of Application of Elec- 
trothermics in Chemical Industry,” 
“Selection of Working Material for 
Generation of Electrical Heat,” “Elec- 
tro-Control of Temperature,” and “Ex- 
ternal and Internal Electrical Heating 
of Apparatus made from Quartz, with 
Special Consideration given to Inter- 
nal Heating by Immersion of Heating 
Tubes.” These seven treatises were 


ciety 


cover 


1cs: 


Gases 
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originally presented as lectures at the 
tenth general meeting of Dechema at 
Munich in 1936. The final monograph 
in this volume, on “Separation of Gases 
the Cause of the Filtration-Effect,” 
represents work done by W. Mehner at 
the Technological College of Karls- 
ruhe. A general index for all nine 
volumes concludes the book. 


as 





Pressure Controller 
(Continued from page 58) 


pounds’ pressure, and is sensitive to 
14-pound pressure change. The case, 
consisting of a cover and base, is made 
of sand cast special aluminum. The 
base casting is drilled for air passages 
to all connections, with no pipe or tub- 
ing inside the case. The unit is fur- 
nished with three gages to indicate 
operations such as initial air pressure, 
pressure required to operate the dia- 
phragm valve, and indication of pres- 
sure under control. Adjustments can be 
made without interrupting the pressure 
going to the vessel on which it is used. 
controller especially adapted 
rubber vulcanizers and _ platen 
Industrial Instrument Co. 


This is 
for 


presses. 





Water Repellent 


when applied to a 
impart a water- 
extreme softness 
which will last throughout the useful 
life of the fabric. This new product, 
known as “Du Pont Permanent Water 
Repellent,” is a development of E. I. 


chemical, 
will 


of 


A new 
textile fabric, 
repellent finish 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., and will be available 
soon to textile finishers. The fabric is 
treated with a water solution of the 
chemical; then it is dried at moderate 
temperatures and heated at about 
250° F. for a short time. As severe 


laundering is required in the process of 
application it is practicable to use this 
finish only on fabrics dyed with fast 
colors or on undyed fabrics. The finish 
leaves the pores of the fabric open, 
mitting “breathing.” 


pcer- 





Lead Press Hose 
Construction? 
best 


or 


A reader inquires as to the 
type and construction of hose 
tubing for conducting gas and air to 
lead press burners. He states that ap- 
parently there is no uniform practice 
as in his 37 years in the mechanical 
rubber business he has had a great 
many inquiries from consumers regard- 
ing the best type, and in his discussion 
with various rubber manufacturers no 
satisfactory answer or similarity of 
answers has been obtained. He be- 
lieves that a discussion through these 
columns might lead to a standardiza- 
tion of this practice. We will be glad 
to publish any suggestions submitted. 
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[S THE face of the occurring ex- 
tension of summer inactivity, pro- 
ducers are optimistic, and in general 
an increased rate of business is pre- 
dicted for this month. 

CarBON BLAcK. Sales movements con- 
tinued slow, and because of the heavy 
production of tires during the early 
part of the year some marketers do not 
expect a large volume of business dur- 
ing the final quarter. Other quarters 
express more optimism in regard to 
the tire industry demand. As most of 
the new carbon black plants are now 
producing, not much further increase in 
production is expected. Prices continue 
steady at the levels in force all year. 

FacTICcE oR RUBBER SusstTiTuTE. De- 
mand has been lower, but normal ac- 
tivity is expected this month. 

LirHARGE. The decline in the price of 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


pig lead resulted in four %4¢ per 
pound reductions for litharge since 
September 27. 

LirHopone. Manufacturers reported a 
slow market for this time of the season. 
Prices have remained unchanged ‘since 
the latter part of September when 
prices for red and yellow cadmium 
lithopones were advanced. 

RuBBER CHEMICALS. The demand for 
accelerators and antioxidants has been 
lower than earlier in the year, but there 
are indications of improvement. The 
prices of these materials remain un- 
changed. 

RusBBER SOLVENTS. These solvents have 
continued to move toward consumption 
relatively better than some of the 
other petroleum solvents, but tire 
manufacturers have not been buying so 
heavily as earlier in the year. Prices 
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continue unchanged at the same levels. 

Stearic Acip. Business lacked snap, but 
a fairly active demand was noted at 
times, and there were reports of a 
somewhat better inquiry. Selling sched- 
ules were lowered 12¢ per pound. 

TITANIUM PIGMENTS. These pigments 
were favored with a fair demand, but 
the activity was not brisk. Prices held 
at schedule. Although definite sta- 
tistics on the production of titanium 
pigments in Germany are not available, 
considerable expansion of output is 
indicated by the marked gains in im- 
ports of ilmenite into Germany from 
Norway. 

Zinc Oxipe. Business was light dur- 
ing the past month, with only mild 
purchasing reported. There has been 
no change in price schedules since the 
increases in the middle of September. 





New York Quotations 
October 25, 1937 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 
Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0.03 yom 
Rottenstone, domestic ...../b.  .03 
Silica, 15 ..ccccsccocccce bO 

Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, l.c.l., New 

MRE cs sco acapsr-vecins ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial).... lb. .0732/ .08 

Accelerators, Organic 
Bl cau viitesiaacecsacossweney - ome 
AREER \gaisiebisciceasiexeseciches, cae 
A-10 aaesunsareveesysndera 34 





Etinlidencaniline ‘saa bin's ov E> 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. .... m4 
Formaldehydeaniline ee. 

Perea dcesre niall: 
Guan ‘ ee ae ae A 





Hexamethyienetetramine TIT. 


Lead oleate, No. wats yeetee lb. .14 
WHO ccccvccccscccccese ib. 15 
Methylenedianilide | ion aenneee 
Monex ...ccccccccccccces Ib. 
NOVER ccccccccccccccccces Ib. 
TN Wiseccsesscitaticws son Ib. 
WOU eaeeéoccecadsceseste Ib. 
| ne See So Ib. 2.50 
Pipsolene .....0.00cceseeces lb. 1.80 
RD cp ssesecces sapieteee ee Ib, 1.70 
Ee a en Ib. 3.65 
a eee oe ie;, 07 
R & H 50-D.....ccccccvee Ib. 
BR ivcavecessevecsessss Ib. 
a sulphur No. 1....... Ib. 

Dive yh tevan dca eene lb. 
Tamas EPS ATS Aen BAe Ib. 
Thiocarbanilide ........... Ib. 
Thionex ........-+ wanweeae Ib. 


TRIMORE Sicsccsccss ee 
BASS sccosccccccevcsene lb, 
Triphenyl guanidine (TPG). > 
Tua evoa ccs aceesue vases 
De Avetk sins buebaseens - $0.65 
ORGS 5 60.0osiensoe are) ee 
PIII want aie w.tee-siete sce Ib 
EEE Naso cccs coe Saciecnn 
ulcone ...... aekeseee oeeell 
1  QRACR REAR AS rriccrr en 
DE Sc ciecacseves selccadts ~ sl 
0 Tee eae lb, 
i egdciedwe ceeie Sasictewed Ib. 
ENGCeccv dese ecese sense Ib. 
pS eee atihawvaces Ib. 
MENS aia iw'e wine Bvesis casera Jb. 
Activator 
BONN bine clcicis chaise: aio 
Age Resisters 





AgeRite Alba ...... 
Exel 


a ae eae marae 
ee re ee 


See ee poeebiaes 

ee 

Copper Inhibitor X-872:. “lb. 

IMME ES oidceicloic ¢ caterers 54 
MMs ka a,c) c'e:b04s's > aio Sere 54 


SI | cadcins senucnatclconey aa 


a arene 1b, 
Neozone (standard) ..... 1d~e 

De vee ks cctle uae OCT | 

Re esiesieecn vanes eaeawisier 1b, 

iaocs cise esi cisae eae | 

Meant sicis ciel ee ack aeicint Jb. 
RPGONG 05.20 cccccce eevee: 8. 
NEE OS S.aisliara bb blcdie-s's 4d 1b. 
No ee HE ee ccc ebb, = 67 
Permalux ..... seresewaeleecdel 
MEME TAS eiéa'sie esheets b 

ES ae Pe lb. .54 
WOM css sccceees ésvoeneere 
Thermofiex ecoccccccce 

i ies ciekeseoes Vowecescae 
WEEE ceciccesccuevacesceaee 

Alkalies 


Caustic soda, flake, 
bia ue ‘lb. yen 100 lbs. 2.70 /$3.30 
liquid, 50%........100Jbs. 1.95 
solid (700 Ib. drums). 100 lbs. 2.30 / 3.05 
Antiscorch Materials 
A-F-B .... C AeeheRE 
ADGROCR FT viccvcccccees 
CUM EN eras o Saicodescone i -09 


R-17 Resin (drums)....... lb. $0.10 
PEE oo ces dbcccccece lb. 
WEEMintcacaceideuGecacs nde Jb. 
TRSEMMEN ceicisifiale ae ouea saa acc «1b, 
Wert. ws se se ensicee SEERA | * 
Antisun Materials 
DS eae nk 
RPI Oc: cis alta odie waad ib. 
Brake Lining Saturant 
je) als ade. 72a 1b. -0165/$0.0175 
Colors 
BLACK 


Lampblack (commercial) ..Jb.  .15 
BLUE 


MMU e Scccaucaesidelciacle 1b. 
PEUAMAM ‘coccccicedeacccesis lb, .37% 
J a rer ai lb. 08 / 3.85 
BROWN 
MN Soto cdas pesadaeoue Jb 13 
CREEN 
RRR a aia ce uekas la eG Ib, 
—— gem detesdeucesed lb. 
Pe ye ae = 
oxide “Cireight allowed).. 21 


Guignet s, Easton, Pa. re > 
WEEE a5 68 Sa seecenscicemees 






ONIN ies sray odd os Slbinid: 60 as © oo Ff #5 
ORANGE 
RMB a cdeccwe eae enceeot me Ib. 
2 ERS iy eee tb, §=6.40 / 1.60" 
ORCHID 
NET irdeto dalne bala weeeed Ib. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
PERUEE (cod Sos ocideis.c siceees lb. 1.50 / 4.15 
PURPLE 
ONE iwi cankne css Ib. 
i Se eee lb. 60 / 2.10 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, ou basbaees Ib, 45 
R. M. Le Aen Ib. 48 
tw Tol Pig sees eben lb. .50 
R.M.P. I 52 
.28 
Tewevcave-e Ys 
zo .23 
ASisti ..ccccccceccecseces 1.75 
bbls 6 
Chinese ran ‘ ati 
Crimson 
093% 
09% 
.08 / 2.00 


Lithopone (bags) .........db- .0434/ .04% 








India Rubber World 



































































































Albalith Black Label-11../b. $0.0434/$0.0454 Se. cosnkesdensaseeeaae ib. root pret ge ill Saglaladl $0.0535 
DRE 2000000000000 lb. .04%/ .04% BER  0bs00ns0000e400s0o00 ib. local stock, b ABs, 
EOS Ib. .043%/ rts, Ree rr lb. $0.45 OS eae lb. 07% 
Crees 10. 2c cccccccese lb. .05%/ .06 Antox, Dispersed ......... ib. Kosmobile 66, c.l., Lob 
DL. shectanseeecook Ib. .05%/ .06 BeMNseE A coc ccccocosces lb. New Orleans, Ls., Gal- 
OS Pee lb. .09 / .09 SGusehesanaranseseuae ib. veston or Houston, 
De: WD Sbeceseeceds lb. .09 / .09 Deeb heehee sense ees oe dd. Rr eee 1b. -0445 
Sunolith ...............db.  .043%/ .045% Areskap No. 50......ce0e. ib. .20 cl., Sulivared New York./b. — .0535 
DAT conc c0s0cssnssees Ib. es NS A nck cosnsncn lb. .43 local stock, bags, de- 
ee eer Ib. Aresket No. 240........... jb, =.18 OS Ree See . 07% 
RAYOX ...scccrcessccseees Ib. No. 250, alcoholic....... ib. 22 Kosmos, c.l., f.0.b. New 
Titanolith (5-ton lots)..... Ib. .05%/ .06% ea lb, 46 Orleans, La., ee 
Titanox-A (50-Ib. bags)..../b. 16 / [16% Aresklene No. 375......++. lo, 40 or Houston, Tex Xie ee -0445 
B (50-Ib. bags).....0+.0. Ib. .05%/ .06% _ oy i eeneppgneets lb. .56 c.l., delivered New York. i: 0535 
B-30 (50-Ib. bags)....... Ib. 105%/ 106% Black No.’ 25, Dispersed. lb. 22. /$0.40 local stock, bags, de- 
C (50-Ib. bags) ......... Ib. 05%/ .06% ON SE A ee eee ee ton M livered 2+... s+ee.0. Ib. 07% 
Ti-Tone .ccccccccvccceses 1b. Color Pastes, Dispersed... ./b. aa Die Beads, c.l., 
Zinc Oxide Dispersex No. 15.. ..-..-. i 7. 42 — _ oats verte. 2 .Ib, 0445 
gy Green Seal Dy MD 09240456 0csecoes jb. §=.08 / «210 oh, ses sad I 
Ns dccteiba tai Ih 08 / 08% ee GHOMS 5. si ccennsces Ib. 116 mi go egg b. 0535 
sy _ = No. 352... db. 07%/ .08 SR re lb. 16 "2 stock, ags, wn 
EE ceca aeee Ib. 07% / [08 Factice Compound, Dis- mai. OU 
ee ee seeelb. .07%/ .08 OSES SRR lb. 40 x if sae ight Ib 
Red Seal No. 222..... lb. .07%4/ .08 moog Dispersed ...... Ib. Ld Pec a 0445 
U.S.P. No. 777 (bbls.)./b.  .091%4/ .0934 RRR Ns fa ccs socncan lb, a oor ar 
White Seal No. 555.../b. .08%/, .09 MICRONEX, Colloidal....:lb. .06 / .07 wea 
Azo ZZZ-11 ...++0++++++ Ib, .06%/ .06% Nekal BX (dry)....... ooeeld. —.. -» ws 
preshechiwiens weeeld, 0634 / 06% =» Palmoll ........csceeceeeesdb. 010 we 
$s LECE ELS apnte ease Ib. .06%/ .06% PRBAOIO. sc icecdseeusccad ib. sor adtakar Mii 
? ‘ ne ecu, DOTUB h01cb's's 40 tb. =.0445 
OS oscbcoesnosseneoses Ib. .06%/ .06% 8 re erry te Dm. 57 delivered New 
French Process, Florence S.1 (400 Ib. drums) --lb. 65 *~/ rk 7 lb. .0535 
White Seal-7 (bbls.) 1b, .08%/ .08%4 Santomerse wtb. 13 local, stock, bags, de- 
Green Seal-8 ....s00.+ 08 / .08% Stablex A . ve 90 / 1.10 livered .......---.1b. 07% 
Red Seal-9 .....ees00: i 07%4/ 107% B Sous sa lb. 65 7.90 ws, cl, ‘io | «(—* 
Kadox, Black Label-15. 06S 06% —§«-_—_«_ © —neeecesececes 5 ae. Ae = Sn a a Ib 0445 
Blue Label-16 ........ 7 06%/ .06% pales Dispersed . ae we ff std delivered New At oe 
Red Label-17 ......00ld. 0634/0634 or Mwnsssevbescecsesee kl RII ee ek Ib. 0535 
25 ogoccsecnceealB, .07%/ .07% (400 Ib. werner -40 : i a stock, bags, de- ; 
Horse “itead Special 3.. .06%/ .06% Tepidone seeeees . liver ed «Ab 07% 
XX_ Red-4 ..sseeveee. os 06%/ .06%4 Vulcan Colors ... W- 6, cl, fob, Gulf 
B casccsccsevenesnsts Wens DEe Zinc oxide, Colloidal | na. iT ietnTs Ib 0445 
3 Tapass 6eeensonwen a peo 06% fee SS ea Spe ee mo 12 f° 15 el delivered New wma 
Sstuchhapen onsen’ a ; : REA ae 
~ ppepnanneeepiires~ Ib. 106%/ 106% ew raher , local, stock, bags, de- — 
a6s LEP IE Ib. .06%4/ 06 » R. C. No, 20.......+06- b. .009 /  .01 <= pant tes lb. 07% 
ae LO ae Io. 106347 $634 Black Diamond ..........ton 25.00 Paradene No. 2. (drums) .Ib. 104 . 
St. ed (lead free) Genasco Hydrocarbon, Paper <n sce ee eeses Ib. .03 /$0.07 
Black Label .......... Ib, .06%/ 06% granulated, (fact’y)...ton Supreme, cl, f.0.b. Gulf 
Green Label ........+. Ib. .06%4/ 106% SOlid ++. eeeesseserseree _ er Ib. .0445/  .064§ 
Red Label ..-essesesulb. 0654/0654 GBenaine Bpdrevarten delivered New York.:-1b. [0503/° 0705 
MRNA has ch candeseee esos lb. .09%/ .09% (factory) ..++.eseeeee ton Le = lene New 
eae Ib. 09 / .09% ss “ypanacpnd es tiiteaiat ton ee: yee Ib, 07 / .09 
YELLOW vera Grade 1::: penae:. ind 25.00 PE ch a BLACK? ras = 029 / +.031S 
a“ peeeons SEE WIE © csiscndenounten ton 25.00 Carbonex “S122 20202! Ib. [0315/1034 
Rena ar ec oe ree : ; : Pioneer a eee err ery ton Clays 
OC emer ae lose woheaeameaads sa Acrfloted Paragon (bulk).ton 6.50 
I ia pasa cane Ib. 2.50 Mold Lubricants ee ee 
Dispersing Agents Lub o. 2 Standard ....ton 9.00 
NE cc oscsucesheee onsen 1b. s / 230 China 17.50 /20.00 
ER Sscksebeedsnsvesons lb. .0215/ .024 Din. Dib... caceesece lb. Dixie n 
Darvan ...ccccssccccecces Ib. OO SS ere ton 65. bo 175.00 Junior 
Nevol] (drums) ........0. lb. .0215/ .024 Soapbark Jensen nkcn dens sun lb. _— 
Santomerse «s+seesseeeeee Ib, 13 DORMER 6525 sw s0sceence ee. arr ere a ee 
Fillers, Inert Oil Resistant Witeo. f.0.b, Works. ee pe 9.00 
Asbestine, c.l., f.0.b. mills.ton 15.00 yen sistan m EEE catevasisienses Ib, 035 
BINED sok ca ccecadsacced ton 30.00 /36.00 j= = AAFP eececececsecececeees . 
f.o.b. St. Louis (50 Reclaiming Oils Reodorants 
Ib. paper bags)..... ..fom 22.85 /23.05 8g Amora A .... 
off color, domestic...... ton 20.00 /25.00 SS) Se Seer eer errr. jb. =.03 / .0325 Se saseck os 
BR cy ng age ease sad rs TO) ncSeusensccccsate tb. = =.0175/ .0185 ‘ bowen cee 
anc fixe, dry, precip. , OG. Gree | ED ne aeren else be 00 se 
Caleene ..... m ; . . od ‘ J Reenforcers Curodex 19 
Infusorial earth sa. a J ae Carbon Black : 188 
Kalite No. 1 .... f Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 198 
aS a a PR Wb. =.0535/ .0825 Paradors 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy. lb. 04 Arrow Compact Granulized Rodo No. 0 
Py Carbonate L.C.L: ob. - 07° 7° 0 ee i se . re tenes tb. No. 10 
TAK cccccce eccceccce.eo ton ertine eavy Com- i 
Whiting pressed, Cabot ......./b. Rubber Substitutes 
Columbia Filler.........tom 9.00 /14.00 Spheron_ .....++.++.db, Black 13% 
Daetie ccs cose 100 Ibs. Continental Dustless ....Jb. .0445/ .0535 Brown Pe -14 
Guilders ....2..- .. 100 Ibs, Compressed c.l. ....+./b. .0445/ .0535 PD ne ca cu eces aceon eee wD: 4 15% 
RR oo ok ee Ib. Uncompressed, cl. ...1b. .0445/ .0535 Factice 
_— nai Baglich cliff- Disperso, C.l. ..sseeeeeeedb.  .0445/ .0535 RIETEK: Scwcnsens sos “ .20 
PRE RE 100 /bs. Dixie, c.l., f.0.b. New SENN So cscwindeswesee>s'r 9: ff a6 
Ph Brand, Com. Orleans, La., Galveston Neophax A picaeaaeeee I, .13 
OE aI 00 Ibs. Vb ie SE. Se, or. Se esa: 135 
‘ All other grades.. —_ Ibs. 2 Je yg New York. lb. 0535 md Cei D asuahwseou< A , 18 
uprex, white extra li ht.ton 45.40 /60. ocal stoc a ee. OS ret pray ey > eae 
we’, gesesesesesseesfOM 45.40 TsO livered ...ss.e++22224b. 07% MOMS’ ck bawwesesens’s D-: 2-f' Az 
< ey: ton 7.00 — tl — New Softeners 
rleans, veston 
Fillers. for ‘Plisbility ; or Houston, Tex...../b.  .0445 Burgundy pitch .......... . 2 
oss Stee reereeererenscens B. c.l., delivered New York.Jb. 10535 Te Se eee gal. .20 
DI. cceeesbansanss Ab. local stock, bags, de- Nuba Resinous pitch (drums 
WUE cisccccacenseaschs £8 7 D6 “livered . lb. 07% Grades No. 1 and No. 2 /b. .03 
Finishes Dixiedensed 66, c.l., £.0.b. Sorade (NO. 3i¢.00ess<s% Ib. .04 
ae lacquer, clear...... gal. 2.15 / 2.50 New Orleans, La. .» Gal- Palm oil (Witco), “el. Sesesele. were 
Dn > c.tessnbicoswnee gal. 2.60 / 4.70 _ veston or Houston, PEED crc ases cuk@ns sed gal. 
Rubber lacquer, wonnene -- -gal. oR Pe) paar lb.  .0445 PORE? Ly ccensc che aead 1b. 
colored .....- ee : Cc “1, delivered New York.lb. 0535 PRUE Spode snicknu see 6t ww. wef 25 
Starch, corn, pwd... See 100 /bs. local stock, bags, de- ' R-19 Resin (drums)....... Ib. 10 
ERENED -ckdeeskevesassa es livered . ceacnaes ee R-21 Resin (drums)....... lb. 10 
MME Sc Ssutecensestsphon ton 25.00 /45.00 Excello, c-l., £ab. Gulf e : Reogen » Mb. 
ock 4 ated F, oh - “st oy Osos £43 a gil compounded. . al. .40 
elivere ew Yor ° ¢ 5 o. 1 0080. 
~—— NGG NE cesnene Ib ‘2 J; 4 Le L delivered New No. 2... 
_ gaieinamcrzmtce wb. 114%7 20 me. aoe af ws *. 
Rayon flock, colored....... b. 1.25 / 2.00 exe swarchouse Ib. "04% oie “16 
White ....+++ssseegeeees Ib, 1.00 / 1.25 Det acsccisastatusice a 7 Powder . Ib, : 
Latex Compounding Ingredients Kosmobile, c.i., f.0.b. New Witco No. 20 20 
Accelerator 85 ...sceeeee edd. Orleans, La., Galveston X-1 Resinous oil (tank as. ob. -015 
OD .o5xssndsbesenccabeake 1b. or Houston, Tex. ...Jb. .0445 (Continued on page 90) 
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U/C TRIMMING 


MACHINE 
MODEL C 


This machine may be fitted 
to trim successfully various 
types of circular moulded 
goods ... One set of 
fittings is furnished with 
each machine. Additional 
fittings may be purchased 
separately. 











A new and improved machine for trimming 
the overflow on all types of moulded rubber 
heels, soles, taps, and miscellaneous moulded 


rubber goods of similar construction. 


Oil is the standard means of lubrication. A 
water tank is shipped, only when specifically 
ordered, at an extra charge. 


When ordering a machine 
for trimming other than 
regular half heels, soles, 
or taps, samples should 
accompany the order to 

determine fittings. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta, I Johnson om N. Y...276 Main 


29% Pryor St., N.E. tyne Weeecnees ‘625 Union 
Auburn, Maine...... 108" Court Nb agg Wis.922 No, Fourth 
Brockton, Mass...... 93 Centre New York, N. Y.110 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 11..500 South Franklin Philadelphia, Pa..221 No. 13th 
Cincinnati, 0..407 East —_ ochester, N. Y....... 130 Mill 
Haverhill, Mass......145 s. Louis, Mo......- 1423 Olive 
San Pronstie, calif. Seawé>ebchedesuun 859 Mission 
Worcester, Mass..... 71 Mechanic 













































Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


snaburgs 










Curran a Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 















































New York Cotron EXCHANGE WEEK-ENpD 
CLosinc Prices 










Aug. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
Futures 28 25 2 9 16 23 
Sept 9.45 ease sien kbas ae 
hs, sweas 9.50 8. 39 8.32 8.15 sia oe ace 
ee 9.45 8.25 818 7.92 8.32 8.14 
Mar 9.61 8.33 8.12 7.75 8.30 8.09 
BUY. -s:0.00% 9.73 8.54 8.23 7.85 8.30 8.09 
Sept oe i eck . Ge 8.36 8.15 
New York Quotations 
October 25, 1937 
Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ......+eeee- y4, $0.1236 
40-inch 3.47-yard 07% 
50-inch 1.52-yard 16% 
52-inch 1.85-yard ... 1332 
52-inch 1.90-yard ... 13% 
52-inch 2.20-yard ... Az 
§2-inch 2.50-yard ... 1034 
59-inch 1.85-zard 1334 
Ducks 
38-inch 2.00-yard D. * spd ein $0.12 43 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F........ eee 17% 
51%-inch 1. pels b Ee 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F.......... 2436/3035 
72-inch 17.21-ounce .s.ssseeeees 29% 
Mechanicals 
Hose and belting........... Ib. .26% 
Tennis 
$§2-inch 1.35-yard . c00c 98. 18% 
Hollands 
Gold Seal and Eagle 
20-inch No. 72 wecseeccceee HH -10 
30-inch No. 72 ..cccccccccces 18 
40-inch No. 72 .cccccccccccce .20 
Red Seal and Cardinal 
BOABch ccccvccccseccoceses yd. 08% 
30-inch ....ccccccees oseeecce 15% 
AOinch .cccccccccccccscccece 17 
DRO ceses0s<s0s0de04 000008 25 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard ..... jennses yd. 10% 
40-inch 2.48-yard ....seeceeeeee 0956 
40-inch 2.56-yard .. 09% 
40-inch 3.00-yard .......+0- 08 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste.. 07% 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste 10% 
37-inch 2.42-yard ..-ccccccccece 09% 
Raincoat Fabrics 
Cotton 
Bombazine 60 x es ieeeaneu oe. 0734 
Plaids 60 x 48.. eee . 11% 
Surface prints ED & 64.0655. 12% 
Print cloth, 38%- tS ag 60 x 64. 04% 
Sheetings—40-Inch 
48 x 48, 2.50-yard......... yd. .08%4 
ee eR eee .08 
56 x 60, 3.60-yard...........- 07 
44 x 40, 4.25-yard........e00. -05%4 
Sheetings, 36-Inch 
48 x 48, 5.00-yard.......°- ya. 04% 
44 x 40, 6.15-zard ...... beeen 03% 
Tire Fabrics 
Builder 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply 
Karded peeler ......0.++db. .29%4 
Chafer 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply 
Karded peeler ........ oo 8D. 29%4 
9% ounce 60” 10/2 ply 
Karded peeler ........2../b .28% 
Cord Fabrics 
~_— Karded peeler, dh cot- 
¢heehesessenessescnene b. 30% 
1573/3 Karded peeler, in” cot- 
cecccccccecccccccccce 28% 
23/8/3 Karded pecler, 1%" cot- 
o cceccecccscoccccece -35 


23/5/3 Combed Egyptian.. “lb. 49 
Leno Breaker 


834 ounce ang 10% ounce * 
He ours peeler 








COTTON AND FABRICS 





HE accompanying table of week-end 

closing prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange shows the week-end 
change of representative futures during 
October and closing prices for August 
28 and September 25. 

Closing at 8.62¢ per pound on Sep- 
tember 27, the New York spot middling 
price fluctuated rather nervously be- 
tween 8.78¢ and 8.30¢ per pound to 
close on October 21 at 8.52¢. One ex- 
ception to this range occurred on Oc- 
tober 8 with a price drop for a day to 
8.05¢ when the Government Crop Re- 
porting Board estimated the production 
at 17,573,000 bales, up 1,475,000 bales 
from September’s report. The top 
price of 8.78¢ on October 13 followed 
the President’s indication that rather 
drastic curtailment will be urged for 
next year. 

Sales at 13 southern markets amount- 
ed to 954,800 bales during 15 days since 
September 25 as compared with 1,075,- 
800 bales for the same days in 1936. 
During the last days of September and 
first of October heavy sales were 
reported, but recently dull trading con- 
ditions have prevailed, with mills buy- 
ing little cotton, and the export de- 
mand poor. 

On October 4 the Commodity Credit 
Corp. broadened its loan plan in order 
to include cotton of lower grade and 
shorter staple. The three additions in 
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the loan plan were announced as fol- 
lows: 8%4¢ per pound on cotton %-inch 
and above in staple and strict low mid- 
dling or equivalent in grade; 7¢ per 
pound on cotton shorter than %-inch,. 
grading strict low middling or equiva- 
lent in grade; 6¢ per pound on cotton 
shorter than %-inch, low middling or 
equivalent in grade. 

Consumption of all cotton in domes- 
tic mills during September amounted. 
to 601,837 bales as compared with 604,- 
380 bales im August, according to thé 
Census Bureau’s report. In September,,. 
*1936, consumption totaled 629,767 bales. 


Fabrics 


The cotton goods market became ac- 
tive again during the latter part of Oc- 
tober. The large volume of business. 
transacted recently was regarded as an 
indication that prices have reached bot- 
tom levels. Activity is expected to- 
broaden and extend into the first quar- 
ter of next year. 

In general. prices were somewhat. 
easier: Tire fabric prices were off l¢ 
per pound with the exception of 23/5/3. 
Karded peeler, which remained un- 
changed. Hollands receded 1¢ to 2%¢ 
per yard. Sheeting prices fell off % to. 
1¢ per yard, and raincoat fabrics de- 
clined % to %¢ per yard. Some reduc- 
tions were also registered on the prices. 
of ducks, drills, and osnaburgs. 





RECLAIMED BUBBER 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons. 





Fay, ny U.S. 
Year Production Consumptiont % to Cru Stocks® Ezports- 
TS “setsaseesenae eecesececece - 122,140 113,530 22.9 25,069 5,383 
rs soe ae 150,571 141,486 24.6 19,000 7,085 
1937 
EO COTE . 15,129 14,450 28.4 1 857 
February 15,192 14,578 28.1 18,490 946 
March .. 14,462 15,601 28.9 16,450 901 
DN $sbi00sn0SG50 13,884 15,607 30.1 14,046 1,140 
De wath beendsens 15,79. 14,693 28.4 14,647 890: 
DEE cb nancsnsieiabanbenaeemas 16,052 14,414 27.8 14,535 1,077 
eee ers oe ae 16,241 12,128 27.3 17,682 1,240 
PEE. sin win ontuscnc© sere wen 16,543 13,227 31.9 19,706 
ee er eee eres 16,410 13,681 31.2 21,597 





*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. tCorrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage,. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 


ONSUMPTION of reclaim during 

September is estimated at 13,681 
tons as compared with 13,227 tons in 
August and 12,128 in July, according to 
The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc. The demand continued ac- 
tive during October, with indications 
for an increased demand during the 
next few months, Prices for reclaimed 
rubber remain at the same levels as 
last month, 





A RECENT SURVEY BY THE NATIONAL INDUS- 
trial Conference Board indicates that four out 
of every ve companies have adopted some form 
of training for industrial work to meet present 
and future needs of skilled workers. 


New York Quotations 
October 22, 1937 





Auto Tire Sp. Grav. ¢per Ib. 
Black Select ......... 1.16-1.18 Si4/ 6%. 
INE dice ccacesicccds 2.00-t100 7%/ 7h- 

Shoe 
RURNENTE. accececcsccs. OSE500 7 / 7%. 

Tube 
No. 1 Floating 1.00 19 /19%. 
Compounded .. 1.10-1.12  10%/11 
Red Tube ...ceeeee-- 1,151.30 10%/11 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical Blends.... 1.25-1.50 4%/ 5 
White ccccccccccccce: 1,351.50 15 /15%.- 


[he above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price basis of all de- 
Tivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 
produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at- 
special prices. 
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FABRICS for use with RUBBER 


With many years of experience in working with the 
engineers and purchasing agents of the leading 
rubber companies, we are in position to supply both 
standard and special fabrics to suit your particular 
needs. Seventeen mills and adequate engineer- 
ing and laboratory facilities assure you of tech- 
nical excellence and ultimate economy. The fabrics 
illustrated above are identified by number below. 
3. WEST POINT Osnaburg 
6. SHAWMUT Hose Duck 





2. COLUMBUS Sheeting 
5. SHAWMUT Belting Duck 





1. OCEANIC Numbered Duck 
4. WEST POINT Chafer Fabric 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 








65 WORTH STREET 
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Statement of “India Rubber World” 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etce., required by the Acts of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of 
Inp1A_ RupspeR Wortp, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1937. 


State of New York 2 co 
County of New York {~ 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
— and county aforesaid, personally appeared 

C. Stillwagon, who, having been duly sworn 
saan to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of INp1a RusseR Wortp and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of a 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and_ business 
managers are: publisher, Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
editor, S. C. Stillwagon, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; managing editor, S. C. Still- 
wagon, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, mm. ¥.5 
business manager, B. Brittain Wilson, 420 eg 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y 


2. That the owner is: Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp., Caroline L. Bill, Raymond Bill, Edward 
Lyman Bill, and Randolph Brown, all located at 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 





3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1% 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur. 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or .m any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; ead this affiant has 
no reason to believe that other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


S. C. STILLWacon, 
ditor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1937. 
[szaL] 
Wm. A. Low. 
Notary Public Queens Co. No. 1161. Reg. No. 
4973. Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 761. 
Reg. No. 9L464. 
(Commission expires March 30, 1939) 
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British Malaya 


An official cable from mnegraee to the Ma- 
layan Information Agency, alava House, 57 
Trafalgar Sq., London, W.C.2, England, gives 
the following figures for September, 1937: __ 

Rubber Exports: Ocean Shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 





Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom...... 7,813 526 
United States..... er 8,958 556 
Continent of Europe.. 10,668 406 
British possessions 6,506 86 
Japan ....... esece cee 1,169 11 
Other countries ...... 713 2 
AE i cssedsisens 65,827 1,587 
Rubber Imports: Actual, by Land and Sea 
Wet - 
Rubber 
Dry (Dry 
Rubber Weight) 
From Tons Tons 
EA Catan cee tuseesass .672 1,168 
BREET CIOENED a 5<50.0:5.5 3 840 30 961 189 
Java and ene Dutch islands 813 
DEP. Si caawene saab aes " ,672 ‘sae 
British Bornec pasaenine ss ce 292 24 
— ees see wete oe sais e Sees 89 6 
Misco. ack sha s suNes as ove aeape 540 
el THOO-CHIMA © .. 0 scccee 151 101 
iher COUNETIES 6 o6:0005060008 113 9 

















U. S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1937 











or 
Totals 
Planta- Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto ff Ba- Miscel- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals ule Grosso 1937 1936 lata laneous Waste 
BD, sscrscvs tons. 30,674 1,171 62 167 23 160 ini 32.820 31,292 13 383 201 
a eee 40,326 2,100 717 15 2 129 os 43,289 35,219 37. 1,300 217 
P+ tcsesconen 48,367 2,117 1,285 47 ll 212 oe 2,03 37,451 21 894 572 
BOE. coveuscets 2147 1,683 734 79 17 190 oe 35,850 40,370 6 283 99 
ET © seeeectass 48,196 1,809 612 46 2 175 os 50,840 35,598 aa 669 868 
MRS ccc ocecece 45,680 2,678 318 70 22 188 ee 48,956 41,835 47 641 374 
MEY sccccswece 36,315 2,154 140 75 11 413 oe 39,108 35,881 se 726 307 
ANB. cccccscces 46,627 1,460 120 283 2 293 ee 48,785 42,562 14 513 266 
SOM. wcoccccase 53,942 1,395 229 146 8 329 oe 56,049 48,386 55 738 72 
Total 9 mos 
1937 "tons 383,274 16,567 4,780 928 98 2,089 » - 407,736 sesce 281 6,147 2,976 
Total on mo ¥ 
1936 ..00- “tons 331,776 11,720 3,157 862 258 821 o* cooee 348,594 882 6,079 1,716 
c ‘ompiled from The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., statistics. 






United States Latex Imports 


Pounds Value 
1934 cccccccccccccccccce 2216184 $3,633,253 


Year 


1935 ..scecccccccececees 30,358,748 3,782,222 
1936 ...ceccecccccesecee 44,469,504 6,659,899 
1937 
Jan. .cccccccccccccscccces 2,995,027 535,546 
3 ee eccces seeeee 4,418,474 775,202 
Mar. cccccccccccccccccs 4,962,915 968,053 
APE. wcccsccccccccvecccs 3,658,660 724,757 
PRY eccevssserseccccss BID OIS 941,235 
JUNE wccccccececccccces 5,737,563 1,253,370 
ft aes sccccccccccese 4,302,503 9243127 
BOWES 6i0503ssbnecs este 4,033,306 838,778 


Data from Leather and Rubber Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, 





World Net Imports of Crude Rubber 





Czecho- 

Year U.S.A. U.K.t Australia Belgium Canada slovakia France Germany 

EDD s0c00 455,800 175,100 10,000 7,600 26,900 11,200 52,300 62,900 

ee - 475,361 62,676 14,423 9,627 27,867 8,772 $6,777 71,793 
42,655 3,855 590 854 1,632 567 4,701 7,041 
44,398 6,081 331 1,363 1,271 837 5,276 7,911 
39,888 7,197 1,293 1,641 2,612 601 5,359 7,668 
42,066 9,871 1,058 1,069 1,343 1,445 5,302 8,664 
48,506 8,488 1,287 2,113 4,18 925 5,619 6,706 
48,972 10,437 2,258 1,630 3,790 1,150 6,022 6,469 
43,018 13,854 1,959 851 2,00 754 5,000* 7,860 

*Estimate. +U.K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. Source: 


Rest of 
the World Total 


Italy Japan Russia 

26,100 57,600 37,600 59,100 935,900 

16,534 61,701 30,967 64,647 831,684 
1,770 8,298 2,633 5,959 76,458 
1,502 6,605 3,048 5,068 7,388 
2,119 6,914 3,598 6,172 78,208 
1,669 5,808 1,532 843 79,607 
2,771 8,597 1,886 6,244 94,941 
1,958 7,608 3,940 6,166 95,120 
2,715 4,869 2,150 5,742 87,55 


Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 





Malaya 
including French 
Brunei and North Indo- 
Year buan N.EI. Ceylon India Burma Borneo Sarawak Siam China 
BOBS ccosccccvescs 417,000 282,900 54,300 9,100 4,900 8,900 19,300 28,300 28,700 
o6asbneses 353,667 309,641 49,685 8,648 5,859 8,177 21,013 34,578 40,769 








i: aise>seesbees 26,779 5,603 
eee eae 40,138 40,929 7,049 
ABE. cevccvecccccse 43696 33,13 3,419 
OT rT re 33,929 38,828 4,607 
jy b2eecsessece 31,376 47,387 5,149 
i -<iasaesuweses 45,900 44,240 6,279 
Sa eee 43,281 40,608 7,313 





*Estimate. Source: 











Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 





487 579 = 1,234 4,015 3,849 2,827 
1,033 843 790 2,015 3,554 3,077 
885 1,149 = 1,239 1,425 3,873 3,173 
627 559 783 2,960 1,899 2,095 
445 562 778 742 2,238 2,888 
662 430 813 1,890 2,933 3,673 
703 263 1,414 2,543 3,195 5,563 
498 134 =—-1,189 1,624 99 2,272 











Philippines 
d 


an South Mexican Grand 
Total Oceania Africa America Guayule Total 
853,400 1,500* 5,000 12,200 500 872,600 
832,037 1,619® 6,122 14,632 1,228 855,638 








69,383 80 635 1,286 160 71,544 
67,823 180 537 1,789 206 70,535 
99,860 181 472 1,792 136 2,441 
87,174 124 574 1,546 190 89,608 
85,017 98 676 1,057 182 87,030 
94,313 117 621 915 145 eet 
110,100 200* 600* 949 413 262 
99,918 200* 102) 232 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c¢ per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55¢ per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS OPEN—Continued 








RUBBER CHEMIST: B. S. UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, 1936. HALF 
year’s experience in compounding laboratory. Excellent references. Address 
Box No. 885, care of Inp1A Rusber WoRLp, 





CHEMIST-SALESMAN 
14 years’ diversified experience in research, production, and sales in the 
rubber and plastics industries. Desires permanent position with reliable 
company. Address Box No. 888, care of INDIA RugBER WorLp. 





PRACTICAL PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE WITH 18 YEARS’ EX- 
perience manufacturing mechanicals, both hard and soft rubber, extruded 
goods and automotive products. Competent to train inexperienced help and 
develop formulae, also handle production schedules on an efficient econom- 
ical basis. Age 40. Available on short notice. Address Box No. 889, care 
of Inp1a RusBRerR WortLp. 





EXECUTIVE, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES CHANGE. NINETEEN 
years’ experience in all phases of the manufacture of tires, tubes, and 
mechanical rubber goods. Competent to take charge of development depart- 
ment, to originate new compounds, to handle factory cost, specifications 
and estimating department, or to superintend factory. Address Box Ne. 
891, care of INDIA RusgerR WorLp. 





RUBBER CONSULTANT OR EXECUTIVE: 30 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in manufacture of rubber and complete knowledge of compounding. 
Good pricer. Specializing in mechanical line, molded goods, hose, belt- 
ing, asbestos friction lining, roll covering. Electrical and cable tape. 
Sponge rubber. ave own following, involving considerable monthly 
business. Address Box No. 892, care of INDIA RuBBER WorRLD. 





SITUATIONS OPEN 





WANTED: TECHNICALLY TRAINED RUBBER MAN FOR ORGANIC 
color sales to contact rubber manufacturers in seaboard territory, also 
plant laboratory work. Address Box No. 877, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLD. 





WANTED: A SALESMAN TO HANDLE MOLDED HARD RUBBER 
products as a side line. Address Box No. 882, care of INp1A RuBBER WorLp, 


RUBBER CHEMIST, 27 YEARS OLD, ABOUT FOUR YEARS’ 
experience in production and compounding. State age, education, experi- 
ence, and salary expected. Opportunity for advancement. Address Box 
No. 878, care of InNp1a RuseeR Wortp. 





WANTED: RUBBER CEMENT CHEMIST FAMILIAR WITH 
adhesives and resins. Detail past experience. All replies confidential. 
Address Box No. 880, care of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED: MANUFACTURERS WITH FACILITIES TO MAKE 
hard and soft rubber vacuum cleaner wheels as a competitive price basis; 
guantity. Address Box No. 879, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp. 





SMALL RUBBER PLANT NEAR 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE: 
i Address Box No. 886, 


Boston. State price, equipment, etc., in first letter. 
care of InprA RuspBeR WorLp, 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





BANBURY MIXER FOR SALE. LABORATORY MIDGET MODEL 
complete with motor. Slightly used; perfect condition. Address Box No. 
881, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 





H.P.M. PUMPS AND BUTTERWORTH DRIERS: FOUR BRAND 
new H.P.M. high-pressure, vertical, hydraulic pumps, two 3 by 12”, two 
6 by 12”, and five brand new 8-drum, 23 by 62” Butterworth drum driers. 
Address Box No. 884, care of INpIA RusBER WorLp, 





FOR SALE: ONE 3-ROLL 54” CALENDER; ONE 2-ROLL 24” 
calender; two steam vulcanizergs with tracks; one 26” by 26” vulcanizing 
press, hand screw; and other rubber accessories. Address Box No. 887, 
care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 





FOR SALE: COMPLETE LINE OF USED RUBBER EQUIPMENT 
including mills, calenders, hydraulic presses, vulcanizers, Banbury mixers, 
driers, etc. Send for complete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., 
INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 











GUAYULE 





Washed and Dry, Ready for Compounding 
PLANTATION RUBBER 


From Our Own Estates in Sumatra 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMBPARY OF NEW YORK 


RUBBER 











745 Fifth Avenue New York 

T h i 

horoughly Rebuilt Accumulators Mills 

and Guaranteed or d p Offices and 
qienders umps Warehouses 

RUBBER MILL Cutting Machines Mixers a 

MACHINERY Spreaders Churns Feo 

We Operate Our Vulcanizers Motors Union Sts. 

Own Machine Shops Tuber es Presses aoe 


‘ALBERT & SON 

























European Office 
and Representative: 
Mr. Andre Berjonneau, 
No. 33 Blvd. des 
Batignolles, 33, Paris 
(VII) France. 











(Advertisements continued on page 91) 
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Rubber Goods Production Statistics 


































a * 1937 1936 Company Stock Rate Payable veg 
TrrEs AND TUBES —~—_—_— _ 4 = ¥ 
Pneumatic casings July July Collyer Insulated Wire Co.. Com. —_ $0.35 Oct. 1 Sept. 23 
RI 5 ts? a a as a thousands 4,292 5,465 Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co..... Class A $1. 00 accum Oct. 28 Oct. 21 
NR GORE ve ckssceeccoehésnesanee thousands 5,190 5,744 Fisk Rubber Corp. ......... Pfd. $1.50 Oct. 20 Oct. 11 
Domestic thousands 5.112 5678 General Tire & Rubber Co.. Com $0.50 special Noy. 10 Oct. 29 
MM cote ous ont ioe senauahaiaseeil 112 4 4 
Stocks, end of month..........eeeeeees: thousands 11,654 7,746 nell rege & Tire Corp.. Com sy 4 asawiar Ges. =. 15 
Ce ee ee ee pas . . eeeeee 
Inner tubes a RPMNRMI ER, a iciveie s 0:6 eip eis Com $1.50 MONS OL anes 
enema stare ee ete ees eee eeneeevenes eeneas — 5,177 Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc... 7% Pfd. $1.75 q Oct. 15 Oct. 4 
IPMENtS, tOtal 2... cece eve cesvesecces ousands 3,U4C 9,458 
Ey eae thousands 4,993 5.544 
Stocks, end GF Month. ...6cccsecessccces thousands 10,869 7,725 
Raw material consumed 
Fabric8 ...ccccccccscccccccscccccecs .thous. of lbs, 18,494 22,532 3 ™ 
Foreign Trade Information 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 
Single and double texture procfed fabrics ; For further information concerning the inquirics listed below address 
ORR caGasccsssehks essen .o++..thous of yds. 3,38 3,667 Umited States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Rubber and canvas footwear Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, New York, N. 
REE EE rrr rey thous. of prs. 4,679 4,571 
Saeed peurvenhsseebstersderss reds tec % = 1,584 eee No. ComMMopiTy Cis Aa Nees 
eduk sh hee sab au Gene re x ; 9: 3,32 ; 2 
Fn ete Mee cS Ans ee eee thous. of prs. aoc 57431 *4,182 Automobile and truck parts.......... Marseille, France 
| ("27 gl tg am Ra Re RSS thous. of prs. 075 2034 74,197, Sheet material for rubber bands..... Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Guaecoet : ; : SERA la eer thous. of prs. 3689 3397 4,199 Hospital, dental, and surgical supplies. London, England 
Shipments, domestic, total...........- thous. of prs. 5,738 5,407 *4,214 Automobile and truck parts.......... Bogota, Colombia : 
ee eee thous. of prs. 27055 2°018 $4,239 Druggists’ sundries .......sseessee0% Rie de Janeiro, Brazil 
Waterproof SOS AS FS .. thous. Of prs, 3,683 3,39( a4 242 Novelties Pei 24.64 non Gin's 0:4: 60 04010 ee bins Cairo, Egypt 
Stocks, total, end of month.......... thous. of prs. 21,725 17,962 $4,260 Novelties and sundries .............. Gibraltar, Spain 
es agegig POM RTE AAS SS thous. of prs. 4,404 3.729 “4,273 Automobile parts .......scccccescece 3ombay, India 
PRONE cisesecsensenss veseeee othous. Of prs, 17,326 14,233. ¢ 4297 Druggists’ sundries ................ Bogota, Colombia _ 
ee ye egy a PUCK PATI, «02s cass Mexico Cit7, Mexico 
; 74,360 Rubbe ME Sins bp e¥ et abise sunaes a i i 
The above figures have been adjusted to represent 100% of the industry $4,383 a... ase ¥ RACE RO EE oe ee Guatemala 
based on reports received which represented 81% for 1936-37. 0 I I reeeeeere ¥ 


Survey Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 


Washington, 


Source: 


of Current Business, 
Commerce, a <e. *Agency. Purchase. $Purchase and agency. 

































Rims Approved by The Tire & Rim Association, Ine. New York Quotations 
Continued from page 84 
9 Mos., 1937 9 Mos., 1936 9 Mos., 1937 9 Mos., 1936 ( f pag ) 
Rim Size No. % No. % Rim Size ‘No. % No. 9% ‘Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
: R itch 5 
Drop Center Rims, 16” Diameter and Under 20” Truck Rims seca oe 3. & MP, lb lage or joie 
RSRE.SOR wccose 8 6 oscees ae 1,532 os MERBZID 20s cc0s 25,653 0.1 14,533 0.1 Resin C Pitch 85° C. M.P. % 013 / .014 
16x4.0UD ...... 11,098 0.1 SAS5 GO \GRcIOSO cccice  seecss Se 688 0.0 gay. 
16x4.25D ...... 077,238 (1.5 178,650 1.2 20xll ..... see 2,558 0.0 1,118 0.0 vents 
DE Zo isos “heened ae 33,753 0.2 & Beta-Trichlorethane ......gal. 
16x6.00E ..... -. @aeee es : 7 ey 22” Truck Rims oon Y SGhaes sob seen see 
15x5.00F 931 0.0 1,828 0. s as arbon bisulphide ...... SD. 
15x5.50F 217,196 0.1 113,294 0.8 i aie! oe ee ae ee tetrachloride ...........10. 
16x3.50D 1,479,7 8.5 08! t ee ets 4 eee oat Industrial 90% benzol k 
16x4.00E : 771177358 40.8 5,585,434 37.7 22x9/10 .....4. 5,389 0.0 6,261 0.0 — agen goatee 16 
16x4.25E 928,849 5.3 317,578 2. 8 r 
an ...... 2,760,085 15.8 2,056,889 13.8 24” Truck Rims Stabilizers for Cure 
16x5.00F ...... 898,622 5.1 601,582 4.1 24x5 .......... i ah = 26705. ; Laurex, ton lots .........Jb. 
ee 132,921 6.8 62,019 0.4 24x6 a peel 3,896 0.0 2,518 0.0 EE OS sicawssescaceecte. «ah 7 342 
16x6.00F ..... > 21,198 0.1 set”. G2 Shee oosccssces 5,408 0.0 9,575 0.1 B 300 619.006.c00s cb cee a0-f al 
WEE se sks, eee = :12,025. 0.1 14,608 0.1 Stearic acid, single pressed./b. .11 /  .12 
“D do : : S 
Drop Center Rims, 17 iameter an ver BAEOVIO s<\onc0e 13,139 0.1 10,253 0.1 F wegen ey ee «+--100 /bs. 10.00 /11.00 
5,785 6.0 102,445 0.7 Dene 65 sks ca 3,121 0.0 2,732 0.0 . ie DEE. Soasduebaesoceee .23 
44,165 6.3 488,614 3.0 ; etic Rubber 
38,729 6.2 2,166,823 14.€ Drop Center Tractor Rims Saasme Latex Type ner 
— | Se & [eee -...-. 16,970 0.1 4,320 0.0 DD scshsushgennnesens Ib 
5745 60 4456 6.0 24x8.00T ...... 56,366 0.3 40,657 0.3 54 seccvccccceccccceecld 
505i G1 640,742 0S «SBRAEEE ---- : fa 2. ge oe pee EB oe ‘vara 
4,312 6.0 646 = 0.0 ‘00S ° : ’ : 1052 00 ville) lb. 35 
8,968 6.0 8,349 0.1 Powe aengemeees S 0 cr ? Coating Materiais 3::::gal. 2:50 / 5.00 
40,747. 0.2 4,928 6.0 Sen xthes< 7,839 0.0 3,348 0.0 z eee ae x 
4760 0.0 1221 6.0 36x6.00S ...... 53,326 0.3 41,948 0.3 es ae ee 
21,109 0.1 18,538 0.1 36x8.00T ... . 43,951 0.2 8,945 0.1 & TRF 2S “i " ” 
17405 0.0 5.727 6.0  40x6.00S ...... 16,941 0.1 4,264 0.0 Tackifier 
2,703 0.0 8,311 0.1 40x8.00T ...... ; = ee Rt aS Te 
701 6.C 12,048 0.1 42x8.00T ecvcce 416 0.0 eorvcces oe 4 
6,537 0.0 ie ae 585 0.0 51 0.0 Varnish 
12,963 6.1 12,159 0.1 12x3.00D ...... 4,495 0.0) 22.02. os BUDE, .fohesepsccncssesesabals 24S 
15,613 0.1 4,693 06.0 15x3.00D ..... ° 78,570 0.5 26,952 0.2 res . 
22x3.25E .s+eee 986 0.0 sce we MEME 4acies 355 0.0 385 0.0  VWulcanizing Ingredients 
18x3.00D Gen. DD. © aeees% oe Sulphur, 
Flat Base Passenger Rims one’ seeeee ab Oa fr weaess ae Chloride, drums ......../b.  .03%/ .04 
etSiaccscs .- ORO89 0.) 48,193 0.3 eat ++ OF 0.0 saeeee +. Rubber .0cecsceeees100d. 2.65 
ae Cus — 20x4.50E +2... 10,014 0.1 547 0.0 Telloy sesssevevewsnswneeeld 
High Pressure Rims i) eee Ee “> 21 0.0 Wee accckase 
AD Wists ..20000 1,120 6.0 1,27 0.( aged setae 5,359 0.0 ...... bs (See also ‘tie coe 
15” Truck Rims josey 4 wee st 4 pe lies z Waxes 
BSa7F .ccccccccs 354 0.0 4,715 0.0 28x4.00D . ‘ 28 0.0 See 5 . Carnauba, No. 3 chalky...i 37% 
SD assens mae 2,052 0.0 1,135 0.0 36x3.00D .... 1,303 0.0 t 2 N. hee ee 39% 
poe sts = ee heen a lb. 137% 
17” Truck Rims say Sai “— 4 394 0.0 1 Vellow eos ose he ccs waelb, 44536 
a es 25,203 0.1 eee i eS) oy ce es POS Ps eee ° -lb. = .44% 
' Cast Rims Montan, crude ....ccccecce mw. ~4t 
18” Truck Rims 10x8.00F - 
* Ne Ce oe me ee a 524 0.0 x5.00F ...... 2,565 0.0 1,413 0.0 
NE ic kaae 6 aie 6,813 0. 2,389 0.0 2 in uh sisd 1,U52 0.0 451 0.0 
ee 34,9902 0.2 31,426 0.2 exé.00D ...00, B00 OD sss Sees is : 
1 ee 6.175 0.0 1859 0.0 24x15 ......00. 381 0.0 463 0.0 London and Liverpool Stocks 
18x9/10 ....... 6,022 0.( 3,170 0.0 Clinchers , Tons 
Es Veek 
20” Truck Rims All Sixes... 6 4,720 0.0 4,366 0.0 Ended London Liverpool 
ore 838,553 4.8 965,498 6.5 Airplane OEE PEs oe cides 28,469 2 
peor weeee 1,375,937 7.9 1,193,734 8.1 All Sizes...... 1,289 0.0 1,224 0.0 October 92.2002222221 297324 21213 
20x7 ee 386,336 2.2 337,259 2.3 _- Cr - — Gener BG kick cc shccsas 29,555 20,744 
208 ...e eens 156,152 0.9 125,364 08 Totals ...... 17,428,695 . 14,828,390 Oorsber 2535556285 6452. 29,985 21,339 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 





WANTED: FOR OUR EXPANSION PROGRAM, GOOD USED 
equipment including Experimental Machines, Large Size Mills and Cal- 
enders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses and a Banb oe 3 Mixer, etc. Advise us 
of your offerings. Address Box No. 890, care of INpIA RuBBerR Wor -p. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED: SOURCE HARD BALATA RESIN OR 
similar resin. Address Box No. 893, care of INDIA RUB- 
BER WORLD. 





LET US—TREAT YOUR LINERS 


Advantages of Porotex Treatment 
- All compounds stripped easily. 
- Wrinkles never cause liners to crack. 
- Liners do not rot as treatment renders them heat-proof and 
oil-proof, 
. Liners remain porous, reducing tendency to trap air. 


wn 


POROTEX PRODUCTS 


580 East 140th Street Cleveland, Ohio 














MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Molded 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 
THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Chemists—Engineers 

Every form of Chemical Service 

805 wae Sa 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland 





Deresinated and Precipitated Surinam 


BALATA 


Refined approximately 99% 


Purer and cheaper than you can produce it and you avoid 
the — present fire risk, Dependable deliveries. Sample on 
reques 


HUNTINGDON MANUFACTURING CO. 

















CALENDER SHELLS 


ANY DIAMETER, ANY LENGTH 
The W. F. Gammeter Co., Cadiz, Ohio 








MEADOWBROOK, PA. 
MOLDING 


PLASTICS Presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure—Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





New and Used 
RUBBER MACHINERY 


M. NORTON & COMPANY 








BARBER Genasco (W.R.) Hydrocarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 


A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting 
supervision of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 
ng tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform 
= Shipped to all parts of the world in ated drums. 
ocks carried at Maurer, N. J. and Madison, IIl. 
THE BARBER COMPANY, INC. 
Philadelphia Madison, Ill, 


New York Chicage 





We Have a Completely Equipped Plant for Manufacturing 


RUBBER SPECIALTIES 


Backed by years of experience. 
Let us quote on your requirements without obligation, of course. 


ADMIAR RUBBER CO. 


273 Van Sindrren Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Division of Ideal Novelty & Toy Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York 














TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
SPIRAL WRAPPING MACHINES 
fer 
COILS OF STEEL, WIRE AND HOSE 


Wene for Particalans 


325 A Street Besten, Mass. 











GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, PUMPS, 
VULCANIZERS, TIRE MAKING EQUIPMENT, MOULDS, ETC. 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE, Cable Address “Urme” 


NEWARK, N. J. 








103 Belmont Street 








QUALITY MOULDS FOR ne punroses 


THE FIRST STEP — A QUALITY MOULD 





Brockton, Mass. 
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United States Statistics 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
July, 1937 Seven Months Ended 
uly, 


July, 1937 
UNMANUFACTURED—Free Pounds Value Pounds Value 

Crete SURE coccccccecces west 625 $19, tng 273 672, 420, 333 $128 0% 857 
Liquid latex _ ,127 30, °545,7 714 122,290 
elutong or pontianak . 

Jalata ...... 5 
CSTR DOTERA cccccscccccece 
Guayule ........ 
i eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Scrap and reclaimed. 





eee eeeeeseeree 


8,804, 734 260, 403 


725,055,495 $137,516,614 
7,519,677 $2,148,585 


46,138 $89,016 
22,199 10,681 
156,507 


1,361,805 45,472 


Totals ...ccccccccecceclO1,595,216 sae 479 
Chicle, crude ..........Free 298,680 $79,682 
MANvuFacTuRED—Dutiable 
Rubber tires .......number 8,903 $9,308 
Rubber boots, shoes, and 
2,791 
101,523 








overshoes . -pairs 
Rubber soled “footwear with 
fabric uppers .......pairs 
Golf balls .... number 
Lawn tennis balls...number 
Other rubber balls.. ‘number 
Other rubber toys, except 
Dalle ..cccces 
Hard rubber combs. .number 
Otier manufactures of hard 
rubber 
Friction or insulating tape. 
Belts, hose, packing, an 
sulating material 
Druggists’ sundries of soft 
rubber ceccceccce 
Inflatable wep: belts, 
floats, etc.......... number 
Other rubber ‘and gutta 
percha manufactures... .Jb. 


131, 347 


78,872 
1,702 30,334 


5,153 23,706 
492 5 5,954 


153,247 
48,249 
57,534 

228,710 

$1,092,660 


3,914, 789 


556,928 
471,776 


12,636 
9,347 


264,056 


26,749 

7,228 

16,861 802 
140,007 


864,534 


33,674 1,044,727 





Totals $143,218 


eeeecseesesecesee 


Exports of Foreign Merchandise 


RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber ....cccccccce 
Balata ..--seecessees ‘ 
Gutta percha, rubber substi- 

tutes, and scrap.....eeee. 
Rubber manufactures ...... 


Totals ....+.- 
Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


$2,509,638 
142,279 


97,675 
16,514 


2,796,299 


$300,301 
490,725 


21,044 


1,500 
5,528 


446,154 





$328,373 $2,766,106 


RuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed 
Scrap 
Cements 
Rubberized automobile cioth, 
s 


$716,268 
997,879 
177,474 


15,643,937 
51,191,482 
202,571 


2,734,659 $132,662 
7 171,353 


391,165 172,840 


q. yo. 

Other rubberized piece goods 

and hospital sheeting..sq. yd. 
Footwear 


1,119,055 479,105 


58,202 132,355 

168,160 

170,661 
40,181 

229,005 
79,682 
107,689 


with rubber 
coccese paws 
. dos. prs. 
dog. prs. 
Soling and top lift sheets.. 
Gloves and mittens. .dos. prs. 
Water bottles and fountain 
syrin oe number 
Other ones sundries, . 
Gum rubber clothing.. doz. 
Balloons 
Toys and balls ... 
Bathing caps 


291,959 


66,299 
338,879 
344,836 
196,515 

82,448 

64,202 

68,813 
139,380 


104,290 
61,492 
48,198 

140,83/ 


207,2 10 
272,361 


243,143 


Hard rubber goods 
Electrical battery boxes... 
Other electrical....../b. 
Combs, finished ....doz. 
Other hard rubber “goods. . 
= b : 
ruck an sings, 
metatnes eunber 5 112,333 


182,345 
281,715 
75,934 


2,245,326 


5,126,071 
584,460 


350,110 


72,336 
97,936 


522,440 
130,570 


Other automobile casings, 
number 
Tubes, auto ......mumber 
Other casings and tubes, 
number 
Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks. number 
Other solid tires ........ 
Tire sundries and oeeuah ma- 
terials 
Rubber and fricti on tape. lb. 75 492,923 7 
Fan belts for automobiles./d, 51,689 477,928 266,956 
n alat 
a a wee 135,620 1,926,976 1,002,655 
15,075 596,206 119,916 


belts 
215,037 3,261,067 1,243,671 


Garden hose 

Other hose and tubing.. ~ - 
69,858 1,100,812 475,987 
16,229 706,684 108,960 


Packing 

Mats, matting, 
535,530 259,244 
725,522 206,730 


tilin 
806,272 


488,012 
387,237 


46,380 


2,618 
630,758 


flooring, and 

92,096 
45,983 26,473 
150,367 44,318 


Gutta percha manufactures. 
98,305 


Other rubber manufactures... 


India Rubber World 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


Three Months Ended 
June, 1937 


Pounds Value 
20,877,009 $4,409,266 
5,914 4,062 
3,678,300 172,622 


June, 1937 





Value : 
$1, ne v4 
66 439 


Pounds 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber, etc. ... 
CERD DETCUR 00.5010 0.04.00600 
Rubber, recovered 
Rubber, powdered, “— gutta 
percha scrap 243,400 2,754 
BOE sxcens ; 2,487 547 
Rubber substitute jeden 48,600 7,957 


10,129,723 $1,892,293 


8,488,643 
393 
1,343,200 


1,176,600 
4,327 
121,100 


25,863,250 


20,806 
1,179 
23,452 


$4,631,387 





eo eee 
ParTLy MANUFACTURED 

Hard rubber comb blanks.. 

Hard rubber tubes.......... 

Hard rubber, n. o. 

Rubber thread not covered. . 


116,719 


2,823 10,115 


$7,921 


2,477 
10,139 





RUORIE os s50seee oonseNs, 126,834 $42,986 
MANUFACTURED 

Bathing shoes ......... “ 

a eS 

Hose 10,387 

Packing . ‘ 5,938 

Boots and shoes... - pair, 823 

sage shoes with "rubber 
BOILED 265050 airs 

Clothing, including gonk — 
proofe 

Raincoats .... 

Gloves ..........dozen pairs 

Hot water bottles 

Liquid rubber compound.. 

Tires, bicycle .....+. number 
Pneumatic ........number 
Inner tubes .......number 
Solid for automobiles and 

motor trucks....number 

Other solid tires 

Mats and onan 

Cement .... 

Golf balls ...........dozens 

Heels 

Other rubber manufactures. . 


$2,762 
10,345 


30,749 $7,236 
30,462 
26,690 
18,784 
13,168 4,848 


106,355 


423, 816 


$775,012 
$5,449,385 


4 
152,470 


$285,904 
$2,186,118 





TIES copsseecrsbesesas 
Totals, rubber imports. . 


Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 


Reexports 
pak a 
eign 
Value 


Produce 
of 

Canada 

Value 


Produce Reexports 
° 

Canada 

Value Value 
UN MANUFACTURED 

WVMIRE CUE wdccsssccees . 
MANUFACTURED 

Belting 

Canvas shoes 


$21,224 $61,197 


$60,543 
69,288 
280,380 


37,254 
15,120 
19,557 
19,988 
747,225 


rubber 


eeeeeces 


with 


Boots and shoes 
ar i i 


ES ee sae 
Soles 
Tires, pneumatic 
Not otherwise provided for 
Inner tubes 
Other rubber manufactures.. 


5 
59,041 


76,183 211,504 $8,211 
$8,211 


$8,211 





$4,518,566 


$1,384,584 
$4,579,763 


$1,405,808 


$3,187 
$3,187 


eee 
Totals, rubber exports.. 


Imports by Customs Districts 


-——August, 1936—— 
*Crude Rubber 
Value 


$1,158,514 
651 


-—— August, 1937——\ 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 
Massachusetts + 14,327,408 $2,763,890 
St. Lawrence 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 


63,388, 437 
2,365,786 
2,074,244 
1,026,785 

158,071 
1,966,020 


New Orleans 
14,906,343 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


34 
179,200 
93,933,220 $14,005,055 





112,347,152 $21,529,985 





Threa 
Totals $2,767,450 $18,670,245 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content 











